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FEDERALISM, Our national evil genius, which has striven for more than 
half a century to undermine the liberties of the people and overthrow our 
popular institutions, was never nearer the attainment of its wishes than at 
the present moment; corruption is the instrument with which it works, 
philanthropy is its cloak ; the oligarchy of England, brought within reach 
by improvements in steam communication, is its ally ; and party treachery, 
with national treason, are openly promoting its views. Amid these many 
dangers, the hopes of the patriot at home, of the friends of human pro- 
gress abroad, and the fortunes of future generations yet to cover this con- 
tinent, hang with fear and trembling upon the Democratic party, in its 
struggle to maintain those great principles on which alone are based the 
practicability of self-government; and never had the friends of freedom 
greater occasion to be vigilant, firm and cautious, than at the present crisis, 
The Federalist party never (under what name soever it may have a lopted 
for the time, by any accident) attained power, but a system of corruption, 
through Van ‘ial privile; ges and reckless expenditure, was put in operation 
with the boldest and most lavish hand. ‘The vast system of internal im- 
provements that had sprung up under the administration of J. Q. Adams, 
which was the offspring of corrupt bargain, presented its gigantic front to 
the indomitable Jackson, on his accession to the presidential chair, in the 
shape of $200,000,000 of contracts, claimed by unscrupulous jobbers and 
speculators in all parts of the country as the price of their support. And 
this machinery of corruption was systematized and strengthened by the Na- 
tional Bank with its affiliated branches at every commercial center of the 
Union. To a weak-minded and corrupt man, arriving at power in such a 
state of affairs, two courses presented themselves. He could, like Louis 
Philippe, who at about the same time reached the throne of France, em- 
brace the power offered by the patronage of the government, foster ex- 
travagance in every possily ‘le mode, and, by holding out aid to every wild 
scheme of fanciful improvement got up for the purpose of reae hing the 
treasury, place himself at the hee ud of an unscrupulous class of speculators 
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dependent upon a government antagonistic to the interests of the great 
body of the people, whose rights would daily yield to the increasing pres- 
sure of the speculative interests. Such a course was pursued by Louis 
Philippe, and he sustained it for eighteen years, being finally driven, by 
an indignant and oppressed people, from the throne and the count ry, to die 
in exile amid kindred oppressors. ‘To Jackson, a sagacious, upright and 
honest patriot, there was only open the alternative of this course, viz.— 
to adhere to the Constitution in its strict construction, abide by the inter- 
ests of the people, and crush the whole system of corruption, placing its 
supporters at defiance. ‘Two state papers sufficed for this—the Maysville 
Road veto destroyed the one branch, and the bank veto the other ; - and his 
triumphant second election was an evidence that his course was appre- 
ciated by the people. It required, however, a struggle of sixteen years 
to overcome the evils which the former federal administrations had en- 
gendered. ‘The accidental circumstances of 1840 again gave power to 
federalism, and again the moneyed power exerted itself with singular 
ferocity to regain its position. The early death of General Harrison did 
not check the movement, it only altered its direction, although the isola. 
tion of Mr. Tyler made the application of the patronage more markedly 
personal. The whole patronage of the government and its means were 
at the disposal of those who would adhere to the executive. The vast 


machinery of the federal patronage was applied directly to the buying of 


a party. The system of corruption by banks, tariffs and internal im- 
provements, by which large classes of borrowers, capitalists, contractors 
and jobbers, controlling those in their employ, should be bound to the 
party in power and perpetuate its ascendency, was renewed by Mr. Tyler, 
as far as his means went, for his own emolument. Fortunately for the 
country, at that moment the government was without credit—money 
eould not be raised on its stocks, although they were put in the market 
and hawked over Europe at “any price ;” the state of trade was such, 
that customs yielded a revenue far less than was actually necessary for 
even an economical expenditure. Although Mr. ‘Tyler vetoed Mr. Clay’s 
bank, he proposed a far worse one in its place, but failed to get it esta- 
blished. There remained, therefore, only the naked offices at the disposal 
of the executive. ‘These were so freely and unscrupulously used, as to 
present a novelty in our national politics. The system scattered broad- 
cast through the land, seeds of demoralization which could scarce ‘ly fail, 
almost everywhere, to find at least a little soil adapted to their too-ready 
germination. A deeper mischief was by this means wrought to the poli- 
tical morality of the country, than could have been attained by the sign- 
ing of fifty bank charters. The old federal system of corruption had been 
somewhat on the principle of “take care of the rich, and the rich will 
take care of the poor. ” Their bribes were directed at the influential masses 
of capital, giving it the means, by special privileges, of accumulating at the 
expense of labor, with the understanding that it might control, and, if 
need be, coerce dependent voters to the support of a “ paternal govern- 
ment.” Tylerism, thanks to the “ root and branch work” of Jackson, had 
not the means of doing this; but it sought to corrupt the people directly 
with the smal] offices, thereby bringing down to the electors personally 
that demoralization which before existed with classes in their relations to 
the government. 
‘The effect of this has been to make speculators bolder, and corruption 
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in high places more unscrupulous and daring. The torrent was stayed 
by the triumphant return of Mr. Polk to the Presidential chair. The 
“attempt and not the deed,” had destroyed federalism for the time, and 
the economy and credit with which that administration was conducted, 
were no less conspicuous than its brilliant success. The modification of 
the taxes upon labor, and the steadiness of the currency under the inde 
4 pendent treasury system, have permitted the producer to retain and enjoy 
a larger portion of the things produced. The interchange of exchangeable 
values has been greater, as manifested upon all the avenues of trade, than 
ever before, and the federal revenues have reached an amount never before 
attained. This restored prosperity has renewed the material for federal 
corruption. The consummation of the measures for which the democratie 
party had so long contended, unfortunately left no recognized issues before 
the people, when Taylorism presented its specious pretensions to the people. 
While some of the usually democratic states were seduced by the false 
glare of military service to abandon the representative of principle for 
the misr owe of the unprincipled—others were betrayed from 
their all gia ince by the defection of secret federalist allies, and federalism 
was once more installed in power. The siave-holding soldier of the south 
became the puppet of coalesced abolitionism and pee corruption. For 










































the first time in the history of the government the cabinet officers became 
the avowed prosecutors of false claims against the ivdaiear over which 
they presided, and the system of corrupt expenditure was renewed in 


its most shameless form. It may be remarked that within the decade 
of 1840 to 1850, a minister of each of the most important commercial 
nations has been charged with duplicity and fraud. The cause of the 
suicide of Teste in France, the censure of Lord Palmerston for duplicity by 
the House of Peers, and the Galphin discoveries at Washington, mark 
the growing corruptions of modern governments, 

The general state of affairs now presents this dangerous aspect. The 
federal party attained power through the instrumentalit: : sectional ery 
of “ free soil,” and of attacks upon the rights of the south tending directly to 
disunion. The moment it attained that power, the system of consolidation, 
or centralizing the federal power, by means of money corruptions, was 
resumed. It seeks to draw from labor through enhanced duties on articles 
of consumption, the means of feeding a lavish expenditure necessary to 
the organization of a moneyed oligarchy. That is to say, the old basis of 
our progress in the re; gard for states’ rights adherence to the com- 
promises of the Constitution, and respect for the laws enacted under its 
guarantee, has been disturbed by the agitation of sectional questions which 
have divided the Democratic party and given the government into the 
hands of federalism. That power is now attempted to be consolidated, 
not upon the old democratic states’ rights basis, but upon a system of lavish 
expenditure, in imitation of the government of Louis Philippe; and a high 
tariff with limitless loans, are the proposed resources whence the means 
to meet this expenditure are to be derived. 

Already we have had instances where a law of Congress has encountered & 
seditious resistance fomented by that free soil faction, whose schemes defeat- 
ed the Democratic party; and that resistance has been suppressed by the 
troops of the Federal Government.* Thus far have we gone in two years 
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of federal rule! If the enforcement of federal Jaws already requires the sup- 
port of a standing army, and the money power which is to support that 
army is rapidly concentrating at W ashington, how distant are we from a 
military despotism? It is true, resistance to the law comes only from an 
ignorant and misguided set of persons, mostly in the interest of the British 
government—persons who come here for the purpose of acquiring a 
position, and exerting their influence for the disturbance of our institutions. 
The British government has long been noted for the sagacity with which 
it seeks out talented agents, and it is a known fact that those popular 
English writers who have most distinguished themselves at home for the 
rancor of their attacks upon American institutions, have, under the admin- 
istration of that turbulent, unscrupulous and dangerous minister, Lord 
Palmerston, left the British Islands for the United States, and filed papers 
of naturalization in the northern states. ‘The machinations of Turnbull in 
Cuba, may already be finding a parallel in New-York. 

In order to bear in mind the strength of the government patronage 

which may be extended by money appropriations in a limitless degree, and 
applied to the consolidation of federal power, we will recur to our remarks 
pending the election in which the country was betrayed to federalism :— 
The leading schemes to extend the power of the Federal Government, 
and to make state, local, and private interests depend upon its patronage, 
may be thus enumerated :—Ist, the fishing and salt bounties; 2d, the 
protective system; 3d, a national debt; 4th, a national bank; 5th, a 
system of internal improvements; 6th, assumption of the state debts ; 
7th, distribution of the public lands; 8th, to abolish postage, and make 
the post office dependent upon the treasury ; 9th, to arrogate for Congress 
powers over new territories and new states that may be created, not 
granted to it by the Censtitution. The first eight of these schemes were 
of a nature to make the private pecuniary interests of individuals in all 
the states dependent upon the Federal Government. The fishing interests 
have drawn from the Federal Treasury, since the formation of the govern- 
ment, over $4,000,000 in direct bounties, being money collected from all 
other citizens, and paid over to them as a gift: a natural result has been, 
that the are of those bounties are those who have prospered less 
than any other branch of navigation, and they loudly assert that they can- 
not now exist without them. They are stipendi: wies of the federal trea- 
sury. The manufacturing inte rest, which, as re porte dd by ny census of 
1840, comprises 791,749 out of 4,798,870 active citizens, or 1-17 of the 
whole population, have long asserted that their interests eed entirely 
upon the patronage of the government. That unless that government 
maintains for them a high tariff, admitted to be mostly a tax upon con- 
sumers, for the patriotic motive of sup porting manufacturers too feeble 
compete with foreigners, they must discontinue work and become pi aoe rs. 
It was long contended by the friends of strong government, that a 
“national debt was a national ble ssing,” i iattal as that every holder of 
national scrip was a bound adherent of the government which undertook 
to pay him by extracting the means to do it from his fellow-citizens. A 
national bank was long clung to as a most notable scheme for giving 
strength and consistency to the Federal Government. In 1841, Mr. ¢ lay 
proposed that Congress should establish a bank of $50,000,000 capital, of 
which the government should subscribe one-half, and thus become the 
partner of at least 20,000 persons, who would subscribe the remainder, 
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and this joint proprietary would become the money centre of at least 
100,000 borrowers in all parts of the Union. The greatest scheme of all 
was, probably, that for internal improvements. This policy was com- 
menced nearly a quarter of a century since, and grew steadily with in- 
creasing impetus, until, in 1830, the demands upon Congress for appro- 
priations reached $200,000,000, to be expended in all parts of the Union 
on the wildest schemes for personal emolument at the public expense. 
The policy was crushed by the Maysville Road veto of President Jackson. 
The vetoed bill was reconsidered by a vote of yeas 96 to 92 nays, in the 
House, and yeas 21 to 17 nays, in the Senate, both votes showing a majority 
in favor of the bill, but not sufficient to overrule the ve to. The rational 
treasury being thus relieved of the burden of local improvements, these 
were taken up by the states, the debts of which, for the construction of 
public works, speedily swelled to over $200,000,000, and the accumulation 
was stopped only by loss of credit. The holders of those stocks then 
made the most vigorous attempts to have them assumed by the Federal 
Government, because, as it was expressed in the circular of the Messrs. 
Barings, of London, it was ‘necessary to have a more comprehensive 
guarantee’ than state faith for the payment of the debts. Failing in this, 
the distribution of the public lands was contended for. On that plan, the 
machinery of the land office was to remain in the hands of the Federal 
Government, and the money so collected paid out to states. The question 
of post office reform was also seized upon to extend the influence of the 
government—it was sought, under the delusive cry of cheap postage, to 
continue the lavish expenditure among some 3,000 contractors, and to 
throw the whole expense upon the federal treasury without seeking to 
refurm abuses, All these plans formed parts of a great whole, the direct 
tendency of which was to consolidate the government, and centralize the 
powers of all the states in the hands of the federal executive. In orderto 
estimate the power which would thus have been created, had all these 
schemes been carried out, we may recapitulate the number of persons 
interested, and the debt which would have been created, as follows: 





Amount of Number dependent upon 
expenditure. Federal Government. 

U.S. National Bank........-.. $25,090,000 Stockholders and borrowers .... .. 120,000 
Internal Improvements.... ...500,000,000 Contractors, land-jobbers, &c...-.-. (250 000 
Debts assumed from States. ..-. 75,000 000 Stockholders and jobbers........ ..50,000 
Distribution of land revenues... 40,000,000 Land agents and disbursing officers. . 10,000 
Post-office expenses. .......... 20,00€,000 Post-masters and contractors.......- 19,000 
Protective system.........-.-. 40.000,000 Manufacturers................ ..791,749 
Fishing bounties........ -------4,000,000 Cod and mackerel catchers......-.. 10,000 
BUOUMs d46scbanas a shes $704,000,000 SU: cst cccuncdnanecee 1,250,749 


The number of active persons in the United States by the census of 
1840, was 8,000,000. Thus one-fourth of the whole would have been 
employees of the Federal Government, which would have equalled 
in corruption that of Louis Philippe. This is a moderate computation 
of the patronage which would have resulted from the passage of the Mays- 
ville Road bill instead of its veto, and the adoption of the other measures 
proposed. ‘The amount demanded from the Federal Government for 
internal improvements in 1830, being about $200,000,000, had the policy 
been adopted by the Federal Government, that amount would have been 
expended by it instead of by the states, and it would have been increased 
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by an amount as much greater as the credit of the Federal Government 
exceeded that of individual states, and we have estimated it at $500,000,- 
000. There would also have been some $75,000,000 expended by some 
of the states for banks, &c., to be assumed. The distribution of the public 
land revenue would have been about $4,000,000 per annum—the post 
office expenses would have been $3,500,000 per annum. Inasmuch as the 
revenues have not exceeded the current expenses, the amount of debt 
would have been increased by all these figures to a sum making over 
$700,000,000, bearing over $42,000,000 interest per annum, on the 
expenditure of which, one and a quarter millions of people would have 
been dependent. It is to be observed that this $700,000,000 would have 
been borrowed, and the lenders would have swollen the government 
adherents by at least 200,000 more persons. This picture is no idle con- 
jecture ; it is what we have barely escaped by two executive vetoes against 
majorities of Congress, produced by the corruption of patronage. Had 
this mass of patronage been now in existence, what would have stayed the 
progress of centralization? The actual officers holding from the executive, 
are, as we have said, but the machinery through which these different 
patronage-seeking interests act upon the elections. The campaign of 1840 
affords a singular instance of the successful combination of these interests. 
The chief schemes that led to that election were, tariff, national bank, dis- 
tribution, and assumption of state debts. All these interests acting with 
800,000 office-seekers, and most efficiently aided by the 34,000 bankrupts, 
who subsequently took advantage of the bankrupt law then clamored 
for, carried the ‘election. The debts of those bankrupts amounted to 
$440,934,615. 

When we consider the origin of our present form of government, we 
become singularly struck with the danger which would have resulted to 
its permanence if the above mass of patronage had begp created. The 
Federal Constitution is the offspring of a convention of delegates from the 
several states. That convention, with much caution and jealousy, dele- 
gated certain spec sified powers to Congress, reserving the infinity of sove- 
reign authority to the several states. From that moment, as we have 
seen, the strife has been continu: uly to give latitudinarian construction to 
the powers delegated to Congress. If those constructions had prevailed, 
and an immense debt, with numberless stipendiary interests depending on 
the Federal Government, all chafing against the restraints of the Constitu- 
tion, were in being, a new convention would doubtless be called, and what 
would be the results of such a convention ? 

As the present Constitution was framed by a convention which repre- 
sented the several states, a like extraordinary convention may alter or 
annul it at their pleasure. The aggregate of the several states, as re pre- 
sented by such a convention, is, therefore, sovereign throughout the 
Union. The Federal Government, which is its creature and minister, and 
the states’ governments, whose powers it can modify at its pleasure, are 
equally subordinate to it. A convention growing out of interests, all 
formed under the influence of a central government, would naturally feel 
a desire to strengthen that government, and would doubtless proceed by 
taking from the states all but specified powers, and endowing the Federal 
Government with the infinite residue, thus giving it a character of absolute 
sovereignty, which would easily be perpetuated through its improved 
strength, by taking from it its constituent character as dependent upon a 
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convention of delegates to alter or abridge it. The rapid and obvious 
tendency to such results is manifest in the fact, that the veto of the 
National Bank Bill, in 1841, drew from Mr. Clay a denunciation of the 
veto power; and the abolition of this power was made one of the issues 
at the election of 1844. The new attempt to arrogate for Congress the 
power of laying new states, on their admission into the Union, under disa- 
bilities which do not appertain to the old states, is a bold and singular 
position for any party to assume, and belongs peculiarly to that class of 
projects meant to raise the supremacy of the Federal Government. Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, is entirely without the power to interfere 
with the domestic concerns of any persons, either in states or territories. 
The attempts to force such a construction upon the powers of Congress, is 
a singular indication of the recklessness of political aspire ants. 
if this system again gathers force, how long will the institutions of the 
south stand before a mone yed power hav ing control of a convention, and to 
the patronage of which a standing army will be an eagerly sought 
appendage ? 
The federal party obtained power at that election, and the latitudina- 
rian construction of the Constitution has made fearful progress. Under 
these circumstances, the defeat of General Cass, at the election of 1848, 
will prove what we then apprehended and earnestly urged, viz., the greatest 
calamity which the country has ever experienced. Under the constant 
agitation which has been kept up upon the slavery question, the most inor- 
dinate appropriations have passed Congress, and the amount to be provided 
in the fiscal year, 1851, will not fall short of $60,000,000! Although the 
present revenue tariff yielded $40,000,000 in 1850,a larger sum than ever 
was before obtained from that source, a loan will be demanded to make 
good a peace expenditure. The public lands, as a source of revenue, can 
now no longer be depended upon. ‘The enormous figure to which the ap- 
propriations of this year have attained, were under the constant urging of 
the departments. The committees of both houses were harassed by the 
bureaux in a manner seldom witnessed, and they reported what was de- 
manded of them by the executive. While the constant state of terrorism 
in which the country and Congress was kept by the abolitionists, repre- 
sented by Mr. Seward, who was the ally of the Galphin cabinet, was a 
part of the tactics for procuring Jarge appropriations, and the result has 
been an immense extension of executive patronage, and an unparalleled 
squandering of money in new directions, with the whole system of inter- 
nal improvements in an exaggerated form, embracing the Pacific railroad 
as a government measure, looming up in the background as a lure to 
future support. The palpable corruption which everywhere pervades 
federalist rule, particularly in New-York city and state as well as at 
Washington, affords melancholy evidence of the desperate and reckless 
manner in which the next campaign is to be conducted. Although the 
schemes of the Galphin cabinet were promoted by Mr. Seward, who used 
the federal patronage in this state for the promotion of his own views and 
to the injury of rivals, the sudden death of General Taylor, followed up 
by the policy of Mr. Fillmore, has tranferred to him the strength which 
Mr. Seward had erected for himself. The unprincipled and active poli- 
ticians who had attached themselves to Mr. Seward as the influential man, 
and who had been rewarded with office through that influence, suddenly 
found themselves dependent upon his enemy, Mr. Fillmore. Instead of 
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turning them out, to form an irritated and formidable opposition under 
their old leader, he retained them in office and paralyzed their opposition. 
Their former leader, disappointed and embittered, after sinking to a lower 
level at Washington than ever senator before reached, and which it is to 
the last degree mortifyi ing to the empire state to contemplate, has raised 
and forced upon his party the standard of abolitionism, which has thus 
again become a whig principle. This singular turn in affairs has de- 
stroyed the third party, and restored whiggery to its old platform; but 
the free-soil movement and slavery agitation may now be considered as 
at an end, That the repealof the fugitiy e slave law may be agitated for 
the present election, is possible, but the ordinance of 1787 and the fugi- 
tive slave law, which is only a reiteration of its provisions, will be re- 
spected. The ordinance of 1787 was as follows :— 


“ ArtictE VI.—There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
the said territories, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted: Provided always, that any person escaping 
into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the 
original states, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conv eyed to the per- 


son claiming his or her labor or service as aforesaid.” 


This article has been called the palladium of the liberties of the north- 
western territory. To this alone have the abolitionists ascribed the free- 
dom of the states north of the Ohio from slaves. Before that ordinance, 
the laws of Virginia permitting slavery prevailed. Those laws were abro- 
gated on the condition that fugitive slaves should be restored. The new law 
of Congress simply enforces that condition. We are a law-abiding peo- 
ple, and suffer no persons to resist the operation of a law. Those who 
have the temerity to resist will be made a melancholy example of the 
consequences of sedition in a country where respect to the law is the only 
guarantee for the continuance of civilization. None will attempt it, how- 
ever. The unprincipled, cowardly miscreants who get up meetings to urge 
others to incur the danger of their own mischievous advice, wil] skulk 
from the public indignation. It is not a little singular, however, that a 
Massachusetts man, who is a son of a President of the United States, and 
who is also the grandson of that President who was the author of the 
famous sedition laws of 1798, should council sedition in 1850 to a knot 
of aliens and negroes, 

The ordinance of 1787, as we have shown, required the surrender o 
a and under the administration of Genera] Washington, February 
12, 1793, the following law was passed in accordance with the condition 
on "whic h slave ry had bee n excluded from the north-western territory 


‘Sec. 3. And be it also enacted, That when a person held to labor in any of 
the United States, or in either of the territories on the north-west or south of 
the river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall escape into any other of the said 
States or Territory, the person to whom such labor or service may be due, his 
agent or attorney, is hereby empowered to seize or arrest such fugitive from 
labor. and to take him or her before any judge of the circuit or district courts of 
the United States, residing or being within the State, or before any magistrate of 
a county, city, or town corporate, wherein such seizure or arrest “shall be made; 
and before proof to the satiefaction of*such judge or magistrate, either by oral 
testimony or affidavit taken before and certified by a magistrate of any such State 
or Territory, that the person so seized or arrested doth, under the laws of the 
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State or Territory from which he or she fled, owe service or Jabor to the per- 
son claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of such judge or magistrate to give 
a certificate thereof to such claimant, his agent or attorney, which shall be suffi- 
cient warrant for removing the said fugitive from labor to the State or Territory 
from which he or she fled. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That any person who shall knowingly 
and willingly obstruct or hinder such claitnant. his agent or attorney, in so seiz- 
ing or arresting such fugitive from Jabor, or shall rescue such fugitive from such 
claimant, his agent or attorney, when so arrested, pursuant to the authority herein 
given or declared, or shall harbor or conceal such person, after notice that he or 
she was a fugitive from labor as aforesaid, shall, for either of the said offences, 
forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred dollars ; which penalty may be recovered 
by and for the benefit of such claimant, by action of debt in any court proper to 
try the same, saving, moreover, to the person claiming such labor or service, his 
right of action for or on account of the said injuries on either of them.” 


This law was obstructed in its operation, and more stringent measures 
were thought to be required.* In July, 1798, the government of John 
Adams passed a law which read as follows :— 


* That if any persons shall unlawfully combine or conspire together, with 
intent to oppose any measure or measures of the government of the United 
States, which are or shall be directed by proper authority, or to impede the 
operation of any law of the United States, or to intimidate or prevent any per- 
son holding a place or office in or under the government of the United States, 
from undertaking, performing or executing his trust or duty; and if any per- 
son or persons, with intent aforesaid, shall counsel, advise, or attempt to procure 
any insurrection, riot, unlawful assembly, or combination, whether such con- 
spiracy, threatening, counsel, advice or attempt shall have the pruposed effect or 
not, he or they shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor,” &c. 

The punishment was $5,000 fine, and imprisonment not over five years, 
and to find sureties for future good behaviour. In the pursuance of the 
same general policy, the son of John Adams, aided by a corrupt coalition, 
reached the presidential chair a minority President, and the son of that 
person is now in connection with an assemblage of aliens and blacks, per- 
petrating such sedition as his grandfather’s law was directed against ; and 
he is not the only son of an ex-President who has lent himself to treason- 
able schemes ; such are some of the curiosities of politics. 

The cry against this new law has been on the ground of its alleged un- 
constitutionality, and suspension of the habeas corpus act. ‘This aliega- 
tion was made only by the dishonest, for fraudulent purposes, It is one 
of the cheats, the Joaded dice of political gamblers. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral, Mr, Crittenden, in reply to an official note of the President, as to the 
constitutionality of the fugitive slave bill, remarks :— 


“The act of 12th February, 1793, before alluded to, so far as it respects any 
constitutional question that can arise out of this bill, is identical with it. It au- 
thorizes the like arrest of the fugitive slave, the like trial, the like judgment, 
the like certificate. with the like authority to the owner, by virtue ef that certi- 
ficate as his warrant, to remove him to the state or territory from which he 
escaped. And the constitutionality of that‘act, in all those particulars, has been 

ffirmed by the adjudications of state tribunals, and by the courts of the United 
States, witbout a single dissent, so far as | know. 

‘I conclude, therefore, that so far as the act of the 12th February, 1793, has 

been held to be constitutional, this bill must also be so received, and that the 
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° 
custody, restraint and removal, to which the fugitive slave may be subjected un- 
der the provisions of this bill, are all lawful, and that the certificate to be granted 
to the owner is to be regarded as the act and judgment of a judicial tribunal 
having competent jurisdiction.” 


The slavery agitation having effected the defeat of the Democratic party 
in New-York, and of the national candidate, is now subsiding into those 
ranks whence it originated. The Democratic Convention of New-York 
re-asserted its national principles in the nomination of its candidates, and 
the Whig party has adhered to its sectionality, in the person of Mr. Seward, 
taking precisely the same course that it did on the Missouri question. Mr. 
Jefferson, writing to Lafayette, in 1823, said, on this question :— 


‘** On the eclipse of federalism with us, although not its extinction, its leaders 
got up the Missouri question, under the false front of lessening the measure of 
slavery, but with the real view of producing a geographical division of parties, 
which might ensure them the next President. The people of the north went 
blindfold into the snare, followed their leaders for a while with a zeal truly moral 
and laudable, until they became sensible that they were injuring, instead of aid- 
ing, the real interests of the slaves; that they had been used mere ‘ly as tools for 
electioneering purposes ; and that trick of hypocrisy then fell as quickly as it 
had been got up.” 

How accurately does this describe the course now taken! The federal- 
ist leaders have led the “ people of the north blindfolded into the snare,” 
and it may require another election to awaken them to the fraud that has 
been practised. The national Democratic party has rallied back upon its 
old principles, so nobly maintained by General Cass and Senator Dickin- 
son. It has been the happiness of this Review to have agreed perfectly 
with those great men upon the policy of the party and country, amid the 
perils that have arisen from the slayery question, Early in 1847 we 
urged the non-intervention principle as the only demoe ratic ground ; and 
we have cause to congratulate the friends of republicanism, that after the 
most stormy and protracted debate that Congress ever witnessed, a gene- 
ral return to that principle became the basis of settlement. <A great good 
has, however, grown out of the debate. It has exposed the hollowness of 
the free-soil abstraction. It has attracted the attention of every American 
to the subject, and the clear, good sense of the people has rejected it. 
The Democratic party being now purged of this pestilence, although some 
of the traitors are still pe mitted in the ranks, will rally upon its ancient 
ground, and federalism, with its corruption, treason and hypocrisy, will 
again resume its wonted minority. 

The national Whig party having again, as before, attained power by 
the free-soil fraud, will rally upon that patronage which is now so fully 
in its hands, and from which its principles of latitudinarian construction of 
the Constitution removes all resraint in the exercise. The first attempt will 
be a loan, at the coming session, to be followed up by an increase of the 
tariff, the necessity for which will be urged on the ground, not of excess 
of expenditure, but of inadequate revenues, An abolition of postage, 
and a transfer of its e xpenses to the federal treasury, will be demanded 
on pretence of postage reform, but really for the purpose of extending 
that patronage in all branches of the service, already large in the direction 
of ocean steamers, but destined to be much larger. The land bounty bills 
have greatly extended executive patronage, while they have diminished 
revenue. The Democratic party must again take ground in opposition to 
federal extravagance and taxation. ‘The attempt to raise the tariff, which 
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will be earnestly made, if successful, would diminish the revenue by check- 
ing trade. The customs’ revenues are levied upon the proceeds of United 
States produce returning from abroad, and to confiscate a portion of those 
returns to government use, is to cause persons to shun the business, and 
necessarily to curtail the markets for farm produce, now becoming im- 
portant. 

A deficiency of revenues caused by a protective tariff and inordinate 
expenditure, will be made good by borrowing, thus constantly increasing 
the money power and patronage of the government. The government 
bank system is dead forever, and the time is now come when the people 
should look steadily in the face, the fact that they have a Federal Govern- 
ment to support; that that government should be as economical as pos- 
sible, and that the sum necessary for its support should be raised in such 
a manner as will the least interfere with the operations of labor. The 
principles of political economy are now well settled, and they show that 
direct taxes upon accumulated property are those only which should be 
levied in a free country. All indirect taxes or imposts upon consumé ible 
goods are levied upon ‘labor and not upon capital ; they interfere with the 
reward of the laborer, check the interchange of products, and therefore 
diminish their value, and tend constantly to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. These effects were never denied, but in monarchical govern- 
ments were conceived to be a good. Indirect taxes were favorites with 
absolute rulers, because among an unenlightened people they were paid 
without remonstrance. This cannot be urged in this country. The peo- 
ple do not wish to be cheated out of taxes, but are ready to pay what is 
requisite in the most economical way. An abolition of customs’ duties 
will have the effect, not only to promote the sale of very large quantities 
of the products of labor, but will deprive the government of the patronage 
of 6,000 office-holders, who divide $3,000,000 f the people’s money 
among them annually. The amount now yielded by the customs can be 
assessed, pro rata, among the states, and p aid in by the state treasurer to 
the general treasurer, without any federal machinery whatever. The wants 
of the community, also, require a relinquishment of the old post-office 
establishment, by the federal government throwing the mail-carrying open 
to private competition, which can perform it better and cheaper. By this 
movement 18,000 political agents will close their connection with the 
federal government, and a source of immense corruption be cut off. 

The great object to be attained is, to deprive the federal government 
of patronage, without disturbing the constitution. That government now 
has the right of raising money by direct or internal taxes, by customs’ 
duties, and by the sale of land. The latter source has been dried up, and 
the first-mentioned neglected. It is only now to abandon customs, and 
resort to internal taxes, assessed upon the states. All these have the 
machinery for state taxes in operation, and they have only to raise an ad- 
ditional amount and pay it over to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
post-office arrangement may simply be abandoned, and the services, as in 
the case of expresses and telegraphs, will be much better performed by 
public competition. Responsible companies would be glad to carry let- 
ters for one cent each, almost to any distance, and danger of mail robberies 
would decrease. By the federalist policy of cheapening postage and throw- 
ing the expense upon the federal treasury, the farmers and laborers will 
have to pay the postage of the rich. By throwing it open to competition, 
every man will have to pay his own postage. ‘The great end to be 
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achieved by substituting internal taxes for customs’ duties is, to restrain 
the expenditure of the government. Money cannot be squandered on 
Galphin claims, and corrupt contracts, when the constituency of the mem- 
bers voting for it will directly feel in their assessments the result of such 
votes. Instead of reaching office through the aid of expectant contractors 
and speculators, the candidate must appeal to economy, and urge reduc- 
tion of expenses as the means of popular favor. 


THE PRELUDE.* 


Tue death of William Wordsworth is naturally suggestive of many 
reflections. During half a century he has been before the world as an 
author, claiming attention by his eminence, and provoking opposition by 
the peculiarities of his sty le and diction. He has acc ordingly encounter- 
ed every variety of criticism: from the harsh and illiberal strictures of 
Jeffrey, and his coadjutors of the “ Edinburgh,” to the gentle apprecia- 
tion of Charles Lamb and the just discriminations of Coleridge. Byron 
has left upon enduring record his utter “aversion” “to that drowsy, 
frouzy poem called the ‘ Excursion ;’” and the early published “ Lyrical 
BaHads” were greeted with e very note of critical dissonance. But the 
quiet sage of Rydal Mount, unawed by authority, unmoved by the number 
or the viole nce of his opponents, still walked ¢ almly along the path he had 
deliberately chosen, assiduously cultivating the peculiar talent he was con- 
scious of possessing. ‘The style and characteristies of his earlier and latest 
poems are the same, and he retained to the last his early adopted poetical 
creed, somewhat modified by experience, and the me lowing influences of 
riper years. With him, truly, ‘the child” has been “ father of the man,” 
and he seems to have realized his own wish— 


“that his days might be 
Bound each to eack by natural piety.”’ 


He is also a most striking illustration of the ultimate effect of perse- 
vering self-reliance. Notwithstanding the unpopular nature of his style, 
and, in general, the unattractiveness of his subject-matter, and in spite of 
all the prejudie es he was obliged to encounter, he at length formed a pub- 
lie to appreciate his merits, and had finally the satisfaction of seeing him- 
self regarded, for awhile, as the first living poet of a nation perhaps 
richer than any other in the production of poets and men of genius. 

Still, it may be a question, whether, in following what he considered 
the monitions of his own genius, he did not neglect counsels to which it 
would have been wise to have listened; whether he has not given too 
large a portion of his time to solitude and selfccommuning thought, and 
yielded too little to the softening, modifying influences of congenial minds. 
He turns his eye outward upon Nature, and inward in conte mplation of 
the subtle emotions which her mystic beauties and sublimities have exci- 
ted, but never seems to have opened his heart to a full communion with 


* The Prelude ; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. By William 
Wordsworth. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. 8. Appleton. 
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his fellow-man. Solitary reflection, whilst it deepens, also narrows; and 
if too much indulged, tends to conceit, bigotry, and all those faults of 
which se/f is the base; free intercourse with our kind, on the contrary, 
not only warms and invigorates, but tends to correct many a constitu- 
tional fault and acquired folly. 

The question how far one ‘should yield to his own idiosyncracies, is one 
which we have never yet seen fully discussed ; we can, at present, only 
glance at the opposite sides. The oft quoted motto— 


‘ To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man’”’— 


e have long held to be of the widest application. And in the work be- 
a us, our author happily expresses a similar sentiment. 


** Dearest friend ! 
If thou partake the animating faith 
That Poets, even as Prophets, each with each 
Connected in a mighty scheme of truth, 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, 
Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits him to perceive 
Objects unseen before, thou wilt not blame 
The humblest of this band that dares to hope 
That unto him hath also been vouchsafed 
An insight that in some sort he possesses, 
A privilege whereby a work of his, 
Proceeding from a source of untaught things, 
Creative and enduring, may become 
A power like one of Nature’s.”’ 


Such is the high ground assumed, worthy of the noblest poet. The in 
ference is clear enough. He that would accomplish the utmost possible, 
must act from within, and in accordance with his own constitution. And 
we are persuaded that it is on this very point that most of us fail.  Al- 
lured by flattering appearances, or driven by trials and severities, we for- 
sake our own true path, and waste our lives in vain and painful efforts, 
too often illustrating these pointed lines of Goethe :— 


*« Much to be pitied is the man 
Who fails to do the thing he ean, 
But undertakes what he was never made for; 
No wonder that his work gets poorly paid for !” 

Each in his own peculiar sphere should be superior to every other 
since that which is natural to him, another can attain only by laborious 
imitation. Moreover, when we act in obedience to the inmost law of our 
being, we find, if we persevere, all the laws of nature acting as forces to 
aid and support us. We feel also a satisfaction in our efforts, not other- 
wise to be attained. If we mistake not, the dissatisfaction, the ennui and 
disgust so generally expressed, arise from our desertion of our own 
posts. The burden that is crushing us to earth, is el a enough none of 
ours; for that, according to the proverb, we should be fitted to endure. 
Could we escape from the artificial life we are leading to the simplicity of 
nature, and in humility and trustful confidence apply ourselves only to 
the tasks which God and nature impose, how joyous wos be our life, 
how ine xpre ssible the satisfaction our successful labors would then afford ! 

sut if it be true that without self-reliance and fidelity to our own pecu- 
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liar constitution, nothing of real value can be attained; it is equally true, 
that he that will be under no obligation to others, will be able to confer 
little upon them. Great wealth is the result of many exchanges. ‘The 
Creator has not so endowed the most gifted of his children, that he can be 
independent of his brethren. The most perfect characters have many 
faults, the strongest many weaknesses, which it is the part of friendship 
to correct, to compensate, and, if possible, remove. The happiest culture 
is undoubtedly that which, leaving the stronger features of the character 
to their natural development, still soften many an asperity, modifies 
whatever is extravagant, and tends to produce a happy harmony among 
all the faculties. We need humility, and an open, loving spirit, that we 
may be ready to receive instruction from every one on any point wiser 
than ourselves. 

The characteristics of the Pretupe are the same as those which distin- 
guish the author’s other works; simplicity, fine descriptions of nature, 
and the subtler workings of his own mind, with general reflections upon 
man and life. The diction is often but a single remove from prose. To 
many the poet’s delineation of the growth and development of his mind 
and character would have been quite as attractive without the rhythm. 
One naturally thinks while reading it, of the “ Poetry and Truth from My 
Life” of Goe the 5 and must allow that the work of the German, though 
written in prose, is far more poetical. The details of actual life lose often 
much of their homely charm, when committed to the formality of blank 
verse. Still the work is of great value as a faithful record of the inner 
life of a distinguished poet of our own day. Wanting the attractions of 
narative and incident, it pleases by the pictures which it presents of the 
poet, in the various stages of his progress, and the scenes and objects = 
which he most delighted. It is calm and cheerful, and tends to make 
contented with our lot. 

‘* The poet's soul was with me at that time: 
Sweet meditations, the still overflow 
Of present happiness, while future years 
Lacked not anticipations, tender dreams, 
No few of which have since been realized; 
And some remain, hopes for my future life. 
Four years and thirty, told this very week, 
Have [ been now a sojourner on earth, 
By sorrow not unsmitten ; yet for me 
Life’s morning radiance hath not left the hills, 
Her dew is on the flowers. Those were the days 
Which also first emboldened me to trust 
With firmness, hitherto but lightly touched 


By such a daring thought, that I might leave 
Some monument behind me which pure hearts 


Should reverence.” 


To the admirers of Wordsworth, this poem will need no commenda- 
tion; and those with whom he is less a favorite, will find it not more 
attractive than the “ Excursion.” They will think it often tedious and pro- 
saic, and passionless, as are all his works. But as the matured produc- 
tion of one of the most cultivated poets of our age, it certainly demands 
a careful perusal ; and the revelation which it gives of the inte rnal history 
of a noble and peculiar genius, the delineations of external nature, and the 
wise reflection with which it abounds, will certainly amply reward the 


reader. 























Mirabeau. 


MIRABEAU. 


Next to Napoleon, the Count pz Mrrazeau was the most extraordinary 
person to whom that mother of prodigies, the French Revolution, gave 
birth. Down to that period, his life had been diversified by a sufficient 
number of marvellous deeds and disgusting vices, to have furnished ma- 
terials for a “ select library” of heroic or revolting romances, 

Born in 1749, he became the most eminent and celebrated member of 
one of the oldest and most distinguished families of Provence. His father, 
the Marquis de Mirabeau, was a leading partizan of the school of Political 
Economists, founded by Quesnay; and after its chief, one of its ablest 
writers. An ultra-liberalist on paper, and an ardent advocate of theoreti- 
cal equality, his life was one continuous exemplification of unbending 
aristocracy, making him a worthy sire of him of whom Neckar said, he 
was a © Tribun par calcul, et 2 Aristocrat par gout.” In boyhood, the Count 
exhibited a rare combination of intuitive genius, exquisite sensibility, gen- 
erous daring, and vehement passion. From some cause, never fully ex- 
plained, his father seems to have hated him from his very birth. Instead 
of providing for him that species of mental and moral nurture which would 
have givena right direction to his strong propensities, and caused them to 
shoot up and bear comely and valuable fruits, he first poisoned the soil 
v hence they sprung, and then threw them out upon the world to grow 
without culture or die of neglect. By means admirably adapted to blight 
or to poison the heart of his child, he thwarted, indiscriminate ly, all his 
boyish plans and stifled all his youthful aspirations. At the age of four- 
teen, he placed him in a military school, where his robust intellect and 
versatile taste made large acquisitions in languages, mathematics, music 
and drawing, while his precocious appetite and fiery temper sought enjoy- 
ment and exercise in debauchery and broils. Leaving this school, he en- 
tered the army, became an adept in the practice of athletic sports, read 
with avidity all the works on military science that came in his way, and 
contracted the worst vices of a gay and dissolute camp. He fell violently 
in love, and wished to marry and quit the service. But his father, so far 
from yielding to his importunities, and seizing this opportunity to make 
his wayward son a man of purity and peace, was deeply incensed, and was 
on the point of banishing the Count to an unhealthy tropical colony, when 
the interference of some members of the Mirabeau family so far ap peased 
his ferocity, that he commuted his sentence to imprisonment in a fortress 
on the island of Ré, in the bay of Biscay. This outrage unsealed the wa- 
ters of bitterness in the soul of young Mirabeau ; and thenceforth the per- 
secutions of the unnatural father were returned with all the intensity of 
hatred which the abused son could command. The war between them was 
open and relentless. During the ten or twelve following years, the Count 
endured a series of vexations and cruelties at the hands of the M: arquis, 
that aroused the deepest indignation and abhorrence in impartial minds. 
These were repaid by repeated instances of studied contempt or malig- 
nant abuse on the part of the son, that excite mingled emotions of admi- 
ration and disgust. 
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Having been released from Ré, Mirabeau entered the army in Corsica, 
where his skill and bravery soon won him a captain’s commission. Am- 
bitious to rise in the service, he applied to his father for aid in purchasing 
aregiment. It was refused, and he left the camp forever. Being now 
two years in his majority, he married a beautiful young lady of small 
fortune, and retired to Limousin, a central province of the kingdom, and 
commenced agriculture. For a few months he passed a comparatively 
quiet and orderly life in this rural district. But, like the storm petrel, 
smooth seas and calm skies were not his favorite elements. Growing 
discontented with his monotonous pursuits, and looking around for a way 
of escape, he found himself entangled in hopeless bankruptcy. His father 
had scarcely given him a livre since he drove him from home to struggle 

ainst poverty and neglect in the army. He had settled in Limousin 
with his father’s approval. He had been expected to keep up the dignity 
of the family, by living like a nobleman’s heir. Aristocratic exaction had 
aided to plunge him into his pecuniary difficulties. A suitable opportu- 
nity was now afforded for parental interference to relieve him from his 
embarrassments. The Marquis did interfere. He brought a charge of 
lunacy against the Count, caused him to be arrested under a Leétre de 
Cachet, and confined to his estate ! Subsequently, escaping from confine- 
ment to avenge an insult to his sister, his father procured another Lettre, 
which threw him into the castle of If. After remaining here some time, 
his place of imprisonment was changed to the fortress of Joux. His 
agreeable manners so won upon the commander of the fortress, that he 
gave him permission to live in the adjoining town, 

It was while residing here, in 1775, that he met with an adventure 
which blazoned his name through Europe. Associating with the aristoc- 
racy of the town, he saw Sophie, the wife of the Marquis Monnier, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of Dole. According to the practice 
of the ancient regime, she had been wedded, while a girl, to a superannu- 
ated man of threescore. Allied to an austere, jealous old civilian, the 
life of this brilliant beauty of eighteen was one round of vexation and tor- 
ment. Captivated by her ripe charms, Mirabeau, then a dashing young 
nobleman of twenty-six, avowed his passion to the Marchioness. She 
was flattered by his adoration, and intoxicated by his fascinating conver- 
sation. ‘They contracted a guilty connection. He fled to Dijon, whither 
she followed him. He was there arrested by his father, but contrived to 
escape into Switzerland, where he was immediately j joine .d by the Marchion- 
ess. Hunted in his mountain retreat by the spies of his father, he and 
his mistress took refuge in Holland. “The noblesse and aristocracy of 
France, whose matrimonial infidelities were the jest of every court and 
camp in Europe, affected to be outraged beyond measure at this trans- 
gression of conjugal rights. The rage of the Marquis de Mirabeau knew 
no bounds. He trumpeted his virtuous indignation in the ears of the con- 
tinent. A striking evidence of the unmixed purity of his anger is found 
in the fact, that fifteen years before, having been fascinated with the charms 
of Madame de Pailly, the lickerish old Marquis turned his constant wife, 
the partner of his youth, the mother of his children, out of doors, that he 
might have larger accommodations for this voluptuous Swiss mistress, 
who had, from that hour to this, shared his bed, ruled his household, 
stimulated to frenzy his hatred of his son, and goaded him to persecute 
with rnflagging libels and lawsuits his discarded wife, filling the families 
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of both parties with contention, and furnishing rich food for backbiters 
in the saloons of Paris. 

In Holland, Mirabeau remained about two years, supporting himself 
and his paramour by literary labors. Gross charges having been publish- 
ed against him by his father, he retorted by lifting, before the eye of 
Europe, the curtain which concealed the infidelities of the parental man- 
sion. President Monnier prosecuted him for seduction in one of the 
French courts, and he was condemned to death and decapitated in effigy, 
An attempt was now made to get possession of his person. His father, 
not content that he should live in exile, unknown except as a seducer and 
a satirist, induced the government to violate the clearest principles of in- 
ternational law, by causing him and his mistress to be arrested in Holland, 
by a French officer, without the consent of the Dutch authorities, and 
brought to France. On their arrival, he was lodged in the castle of Vin- 
cennes, and she, being in a critical state of health, was kept under the eye 
of the police till she was delivered of a daughter, when she was sent to a 
convent. Throughout nearly the whole of his long confinement, Mirabeau 
was treated with extreme rigor. For some time he was deprived of pen, 
ink, paper and books. When these were at length granted to him, he 
employed the dreary hours in reading and writing. Everything he w rote 
was subject to the inspection of the governor of the castle. During his 
incarceration, he prepared some of his most celebrated works; among 
them, Lettres d Sophie and Lettres de Cachet; the former, scandalous in 
the extreme ; the latter, worthy of the best phase of his character. This 
able and eloquent exposure of the manifold abuses of this convenient in- 
strument of public persecution aad private malice, of which, during his 
life, he was seventeen times the victim, contributed to swell the rising 
tide that was soon to whelm king, nobles, and Lettres de Cachet in undistin- 
guishable ruin. Being denied the use of ps uper suitable for the composition 
of such a work, he wrote the Lettres on blank leaves torn from the books 
he read, and concealed the manuscript from his keepers by stitching it in 
the folds of his garments, and when he left the castle c: arried it away un- 
observed. The public authorities at length began to believe, that his 
imprisonment was instigated by his father more from a love of revenge 
than a love of justice, and orders were given for his liberation. In 1780, 
Mirabeau, with broken health, but unsubdued spirit, turned his back on 
Vincennes, where he had been kept a close prisoner three years and six 
months. 

A reconciliation, which subsequent events proved to have been heart- 
less on both sides, was now patched up between the father and the son. 
Mutual charges of inconstancy passed between him and Sophie. She bit- 
terly upbraided him for suspecting her of infidelities of which he was no- 
toriously guilty. They separated forever. After lingering a few years in 
obscurity ‘and remorse, the Marchioness terminated her wretched life by 
inhaling the fumes of charcoal. Mirabeau having procured a revocation 
of the sentence of death that had been pronounced against him for the se- 
duction of this woman, attempted to regain the confidence of his long neg- 
lected wife. Failing to accomplish this by negociation, he harassed her 
with a lawsuit, which terminated in his defeat and her triumph, and the 
disgrace of both. Another quarrel was now fastened upon him by his 
father; and quitting France, in 1784, he repaired to London, accompanied 
by a new mistress with whom he became acquainted while dwelling in 
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Holland. He remained in London some two years, associating familiarly 
with Wilkes and other radical friends of liberty, publishing several poli- 
tical works, and studying the structure and observing the workings of the 
British Constitution. In 1786, he went to Berlin, wormed himself into 
the confidence of the Great Frederick, joined the society of the Illuminati, 
and gathered materials for a history of Prussia. After wandering through 
Europe nearly four years, dividing his time between writing for newspa- 
pers, composing books, debauching frail women, defending himself against 
prosecutions for libels, going to jail for debts, and fighting duels, ‘his half 
vagabond, half philosopher, returned to France in 1787, 

He had left the country reposing in the lap of despotism. He found it 
agitated with discussions that foreshadowed the events of 1789. The heavy 
burdens of the national debt and the exhausted condition of the public 
treasury, and the inability of the ordinary revenues to pay the interest 
of the one and supply the deficiencies of the other, called imperiously for 
a resort to extraordinary taxation. ‘To meet this exigency, public senti- 
ment was urging the necessity of a convocation of the States General. 
The ever active pen of Mirabeau at once entered into these inflammatory 
discussions, The violent character of his first pamphlet caused a Lettre de 
Cachet to be issued against him. He avoided arrest by flight; and from 
his retreat continued to issue pamphlets, some of which were valuable, 
others infamous, and all pungent and popular. One of his works was 
condemned by the parliament of Paris, another was burnt by the com:non 
hangman, and all tended to inerease ‘e popular commotion. At length, 
the king yielded to the general demind, and the decree for the convocation 
of the three estates of the realm w s issued. Mirabeau repaired to Pro- 
vence, the ancient seat of his family, and offered himself a candidate to 
represent the noblesse of his native district in the Assembly. His claim 
to be recognized as a member of their “ order ” was scouted with disdain. 
Not to be foiled thus, and determined to have a voice in this rare tribu- 
nal, he derided his own claim to fellowship among the nobles, courted the 
favor of the commons, hired a shop, hung out his sign, “ Mirabeau, Wool- 
en Draper,” put on his apron, sold his commodities, won the confidence 
of the mob, was elected by the sans-.ulottes of Aix as their representative, 
and with haughty mien and vengeful heart, took his seat among the depu- 
ties of the “iers-etat, at Versailles, on the fifth of May, 1789. 

What a life of forty years had been led by this man, now to become 
the master mind in the most extraordinary revolution of the Christian 
era! What was the secret of the vast influence he exerted over the desti- 
nies of one of the oldest and most powerful monarchies of E urope, and 
one of the most cultivated and brilliant nations in the world? It is to be 
found partly in the rare combination of elements that constituted his na- 
ture, and partly in the unprecedented character of the crisis in which he 
displayed his powers. 

It long since ceased to be disputed, that the causes of the French Revo- 
lution are to be sought far beyond the financial embarrassments which 
convoked the States General. Nor was the National Assembly, into 
which the States wc re so speedily merged, the prime origin of the commo- 
tions that immediately followed its organization. Nor were the clamors 
of the press, the fulminations of the tribune, the conspiracies of the clubs, 
and the orgies of the sans-culottes, the pristine sources of those political 
and social convulsions, whose throes shook two hemispheres and blanched 
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the cheek of Christendom. All these were but the proximate agents, the 
outward semblances, the mere effects, of remote revolutionary causes, 
Had not internal corruption and the ravages of time, the broad-sown spec- 
ulations of a progressive philosophy and a universal desire for change, 
prepared the government of France to crumble in pieces at the first rude 
shock, some of the events we have enumerated would never have occur- 
red, while the others would have been insufficient to have prostrated a 
throne that had survived the mutations of a thousand years. 

And when we carefully trace the events of 1789-94 backward to the 
fountains whence these turbulent waters issued, the suddenness with 
which they burst forth, as from the solid ground, and overwhelmed an- 
cient institutions, will seem marvellous, until we contemplate a singular 
phenomenon, which characterized the mind of France throughout the first 
three quarters of the eighteenth century. During this period, that king- 
dom produced some of the boldest speculators and writers on morals and 
government that had appeared in any age of the world. Unlike the 
course usually pursued i in respect to ethical and political speculations in 
England and America, the ideas of these French philosophers and theo- 
rists were not brought, one by one, as they were evolved, to the test of 
first principles and actual experiment, so that their inherent qualities 
might be analyzed, the gold separated from the dross, the bad discarded, 
the good syste matize d, and gradually wrought into and made to re ened 
and reform ex isting systems and institutions—but, during this long series 
of years, the men of thought and the men of action, the speculators and 
the operators, the theorizers and the experimenters of France, were di- 
vided into two distinct classes, each moving undisturbed in its peculiar 
sphere. The Encyclopedists and the Economists, the philosophers who 
dogmatized about the natural equality of man, and the poets who sung of 
the blissful period when plebeians should be kings, seemed to dwell and 
theorize apart from the active and operative classes of the nation, taking 
no share in managing its aflairs, never interfering with its policy, and ex- 
hibiting little interest in its progress and the condition of its people, ex- 
cept as they afforded materials for abstract speculation. Thus, when the 
Diderots, the taynals, the Quesnays, the Voltaires, the Rousseaus, were 
living in a transcendental future, beautiful to the eye of fancy, but im- 
possible of actual realization, the noblesse, the aristocracy, the prelates, 
busied themselves with wielding the realities and sporting the trappings 
of power, with robbing the treasury and fleecing the people, with ming- 
ling in the intrigues and enjoying the pleasures of a wily and voluptuous 
court; while the y looked upon these writers as me re ideal dreamers, 
whose doctrines were objects only of curiosity, and whose theories were 
as harmless and impracticable as if they had been promulgated in another 
planet. Therefore it was, that the dogmas and dreams of some of the 
acutest philosophers and most brilliant poets of modern times, were left 
to accumulate through three-fourths of a century, unquestioned and un- 
tried, till they had become a vast magazine of new doctrines and strange 
fancies, some of which were valuable, others worthless; some salutary, 
others destructive; when the collisions between the higher and lower or- 
ders of society, which occurred on the assembling of the States-General, 
struck out a spark that fired this dangerous mass, and produced an explo- 
sion that overthrew the institutions of ages. 

In the collisions to which we have alluded, Mirabeau played a part that 
at once designated him as the master-spirit that was to direct the coming 
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storm. With the whole drama before it, posterity can see that the revo- 
jution was predetermined in the order of providential events. But, to 
the most far-sighted of the participants in all the transactions of 1789, it 
appeared doubtful whether they would terminate in a reformation or a 
revolution. The triumph of the Commons on several preliminary ques- 
tions, arising in the early stages of the conflict between the orders, pre- 
cipitated the crisis. Two of the most important were, whether the three 
estates should act as one body or three ; and whether the National As- 
sembly would so far yield to the authority of the king, as to dissolve at 
his bidding. To Mirabeau, vy universal consent, has been assigned the 
largest share in the victury won by the tiers-état on both these issues, 

anc te him, therefore, more than to any other person, is to be attributed 
the events that heralded the revolution, and determined the fate of the 
monarchy. We will briefly notice the two pivot questions which gave a 
direction to the crisis. 

It was doubtful whether the ancient practice required that the nobles, 
the clergy, and the commons, should deliberate together in one body, or 
in separate bodies. The old records furnished precedents on both sides. 
In fixing the number of representatives to which each order was to be 
entitled, the minister had allotted to the tiers-état a little more than both 
the others combined. Very naturally, therefore, it contended for a 
joint meeting, as this would give it the control of the assembls age. ‘This 
was resisted by the nobles, the prelates, and the king, with intense perti- 
nacity. The contest had continued four weeks—negotiations had failed 
to settle the dispute—conferees had been appointed in vain—-the blan- 
dishments and authority of the king had been unable to seduce or awe 
the commons into a compliance with his wishes. Having exhausted all 
modes of reconciliation consistent with their own independence and their 
fixed purpose to rule the councils of the states, the commons resolved to 
take the initiative in the work . f organization. Mirabeau, who had occa- 
sionally participated in the discussions of these four weeks, and had 
mes asurably obliterated the prejudices against him, ascended the tribune. 
His thundering eloquence shook the dome of the hall where the deputies 
sat, inspiring the resolute and confirming the wavering among his seven 
hundred colleagues, and reverberated through the crowded galleries and 
passages, challenging a response in the bosoms of thousands of excited 
spectators. He closed his speech by sayi 4: ‘“ What! need I demon- 
strate that the division of Orders, that debate and deliberation by Orders, 
would be a contrivance truly sublime for establishing se ‘Ifishness in the 
priesthood, pride in the aristocracy, baseness in the people, confusion 
among all interests, corruption in all classes, cupidity in every soul, the 
insignificance of the nation, the impotence of the prince, the despotism of 
the ministry? No! we have exhausted all hopes of compromise. Any 
plan of conciliation rejected by one party, [he alluded to the refusal of 
the nobles to accede to the last proposal of the commons,] can no longer 
be examined by the other. A month is past; it is time to take a decisive 
step; a deputy of Paris has an important motion to make ; let us hear 
him.” He then introduced to the tribune Sieyes, the Jefferson of the 
Assembly, who, after a calm and lucid address, which strikingly con- 
trasted with the bold and gorgeous philippic of Mirabeau, proposed to 
send a final invitation to the noblesse and the clergy to join the commons, 
and organize the States-General. It was carried with shouts, that pene- 
trated the royal closet of Versailles. At the next sitting, the deputies 
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proceeded to the verification of their credentials. A day or two after, 
a considerable number of the clergy joined them, and were received with 
enthusiastic applause. Thus re infore “ed, the world-renowned ‘iers-état, at 
the close of a long and violent discussion, after midnight, on the 16th of 
June, constituted itself a permanent body, by the name of the National 
Assembly. The chief controversy arose respecting the name it should 
take and the powers it should assume. Without, the elements blew a 
terrific tempest, frequently bursting open the doors of the hall, and 
drowning the roar of voices within—the rage of nature and of man com- 
bining to presage the storms that were to agitate the future discussions 
of this revolutionary tribunal. 

The commons had tried their strength in a contest with the privileged 
orders, and hai conquered. They were now, after the hapae of a single 
week, to grapple with the king. During these seven days, the Assembly 
had issued a bold address in detence of its conduct in re ard to an inde- 
pendent organization—had performed its first act of le gislative power by 
legalizing the levy of certain taxes, and had announced its determination 
to proceed at once to inquire into the causes of the public discontent. Its 
ordinary place of meeting having been closed by order of the king, it had 
rushed tumultuously into the Tennis Court, and there, with outstretched 
hands, uttered the celebrated oath never to separate till “ the constitution 
of the kingdom was established on a solid basis.” The clergy, after an 
excited debate, had, by a close vote, resolved to join the Assembly. 
Aroused by these bold proceedings, Louis ordered a royal sitting of the 
three orders, in the hall of the Assembly, on the 23d of June. They 
met—the nobles elated “ith hope—the clergy shaken with fear—the 
commons sullen with determination. The king addressed them at some 
length, mingling reproaches with commands—avowing his fixed purpose 
to maintain ancient privilegcs—directing the three orders to sit and deli- 
berate in separate bodies, aac Jeclaring that if his injunctions met with 
further obstacles, he would alone establish the welfare of his people, of 
whom he was the sole representative. He then commanded the Assem- 
bly to separate immediately, and left the hall, followed by the nobles and 
a portion of the clergy. The vmmons and the remainder of the clergy 
kept their seats. Mirabeau vas the first to break the profound silence 
that brooded over and oppressed his colleagues. He addressed them in 
in his boldest style, closing with the words :—* I demand, that, covering 
yourselves with your representative dignity, your legislative power, you 
adhere religiously to your rath. It forbids you to separate before you 
have framed the constitution.” He was descending from the tribuue as 
the Marquis de Brézé, Grand Master of Ceremonies, entered the hall, 
and, in the name of the king, commanded the Assembly to disperse. The 
decisive moment had come. The timid began to waver. There was a 
rustling on some of the benches. A few of the deputies rose. Not an 
instant was to be lost. Mirabeau sprang to the tribune, and, in tones that 
pealed through the hall, addressed the royal messenger thus :—“ The com- 
mons of France have resolved to deliberate. We have listened to the 
king’s exposition of the views which have been suggested to him. But 
you—you, who have no claim to be his organ in this Assembly—you, 
who have here no place, nor vote, nor voice—you are not the person to 
remind us of his discourse. Go, tell your master that we are here by 
the order of the people, and that nothing shall drive us hence but the 
power of bayonets.” At the closing words, the deputies rose en masse, 
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erying, “ Vive [Assemblée !” while the grand master of ceremonies re- 
treated backwards from the hall. The hour that was to decide the supre- 
macy of the king or of the Assembly, had struck. The gauntlet was 
thrown. There was no avoiding the issue—King versus C ommons, The 
monareh faltered—the Assembly triumphed. The voice of Mirabeau had 
rung the knell of royalty. The shadow flitted a little longer on the scene, 
but the soul was gone. From that day, the discarded Count of Provence, 
the woolen-draper of Aix, ruied an Assembly that governed France. 

In the midst of no convulsion that less completely unsettled the foun- 
dations of society than did the French Revolution—over no assemblage 
representing a constituency less speculative and inflammable than the 
French nation—in the bosom of no city less volatile and voluptuous than 
Paris—could a man so reckless, way ward and profligate as Mirabeau, have 
wielded, for two, years, such unbounded influence over the destinies of a 
throne hedged around by so many powerful institutions, and a people pos- 
sessing so much intelligence and wealth. When his name was first read 
from the list of deputies to the tiers-état, it was greeted with hootings of 
contempt and disgust. But he had studied the temper of the times and 
the nature of the crisis more correctly than his revilers. The new and 
startling ideas that had been suddenly let loose among twenty-five mil- 
lions of susceptible men, found their chosen representative in the vices, 
follies, vicissitudes, talents, genius, eloquence and daring of him who glo- 
ried in the title of “The Plebeian Count.” His qualities of mind, of 
heart, and of person, fitted him to play a conspicuous part in a convulsion 
when single days gave birth to events as numerous and important as those 
which it had once required centuries to mature. His indomitable courage 
could master exigencies before which less bold naturés quailed. His in. 
tuitive tact could seize apt occasions for striking decisive blows, while less 
skilful leaders oscillated. His epithets of electric fire could shiver ob. 
stacles which more classic rhetoricians failed to meet. His swelling tones 
could rise clear above tempests that drowned voices of less lion strength. 
His gesticulation could shake a tribune from which less herculean frames 
were swept away. [His demon visage could awe to silence a sea of tumul- 
tuous adversaries, before whose angry looks and words human counte- 
nances shrunk in dismay. These elements combined to make him the 
guiding mind and animating soul of an assembly, of which by turns he 
was the idol and the terror. 

During the two years that intervened between the meeting of the States 
General and the death of Mirabeau, he did more towards prostrating the 
throne, paving the way for the republic, and unloosing the sanguinary pas- 
sions of the multitude, than any score of his contemporaries. Though he 
did not live to witness the downfall of the first, nor the establishment of 
the second, nor the orgies of the third, he made the advent of each not 
only possible, but sure in its due time. Numerous decrees of the Na- 
tional Assembly, tending directly to these results, originated in his fertile 
intellect. With an occasional attempt at modification, and excepting the 
brief period while he was in the pay of the court, all its most daring and 
radical measures received his advocacy, and many of them owed their 
adoption to the vigor of his great mind and his sp lendid eloquence. Nor 

was his influence limited to the Asse mbly. It penetrated and permeated 
the whole mass of the people, pulsating through eve ry vein and vibrating 
along every nerve of the body politic and social. He created public 
opinion, and instructed it how to. make itself heard and obeyed. He 
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taught the lower orders the inalienability of their rights, and the invinei- 
bility of their cause. He gave such a momentum to the national will, that 
it would not stop at his bidding, nor be stayed in its course by legislative 
decrees, nor royal mandates, nor hostile bayone ‘ts, nor even by the instincts 
of self-preservation ; but roared and raged onward, swee ping away Assem- 
bly Monarchy, Convention, Directory, laws, constitutions, and threatening 
to submerge society itself, when it was curbed by the energies of the Con- 
sulate, and finally arrested by the mailed arm of the Empire. 

Mirabeau’s oratorical fame has filled two he smispheres and received the 
homage of two generations. 

The unparalleled circumstances that invoked his eloquence no doubt 
gave to it an immediate effect, and have imparted to it a posthumous cele- 
brity, beyond its intrinsic merits. ‘Till the convening of the States-Gene- 
ral, deliberative assemblies, of the character of the British Commons, were 
unknown in France. The pulpit, the bar, the parliament and the academy, 
were the only theatres for the display of popular eloquence. The style 
in which the oratorical art was practised in each of these arenas, had tend- 
ed to depress it to a low point. The homilies of the pulpit were formal 
and frigid. The addresses at the bar lacked the exciting stimulus that the 
presence of a jury inspires in the advocate. The loca) parliaments gene- 
rally contented themselves with registering, without question, the ipse-dixit 
of royalty. The lectures of the academicians were adapted only to the 
‘apacities and tastes of the learned and scholastic. 

The assembling of the States-General gave a mighty impulse to the na- 
tional mind. It was the first born of a commotion that was destined to 
bring forth a series of prodigious convulsions. It convened in the politi- 
cal heart of a keenly sensitive and highly imaginative people, a powerful 
array of talents, learning, speculation, daring and ambition. The very 
magnitude of the assemblage swelled the excitement. It numbered up- 
wards of twelve hundred men. The contact of so many glowing minds, 
receiving and emitting intellectual fire, soon set the kingdom in a blaze. 
For the first time in a century and three-quarters, the common people 
beheld their chosen representatives sitting in council with, and overmas- 
tering by their numbers, the magnates of the nobility and the priesthood. 
The preliminary struggle between the three orders for the supremacy in 
the mode of organization, at once aroused the discussion of themes far- 
reaching and deep-sounding in their tendencies. ‘The victory of the ple- 
beian over the privileged classes in this struggle, stimulated hopes of 
political regeneration which would brook no delay in their fulfilment. 
The deputies of the fiers-état promptly entered upon a broad and search- 
ing inquiry, not merely into the proximate causes of the prevailing dis— 
contents, but into the inherent rights of man, the oppressions of princes 
and priests, and the comparative merits of republican and monarchical 
systems of government. Discussions less comprehensive in their scope 
and less animating in their nature than these, might, under the inspiration 
of the unprecedented circumstances that evoked them, have created ora- 
tors in a tribunal of less able and brilliant men than constituted the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

At the very commencement of their sittings, and before they had had 
time to compose themselves to calm deliberation, or to look around and 
see on what ground they were standing, questions, involving momentous 
results, demanded instantaneous decisions. In such a crisis, the man who 
combined quickness with courage, and strength with audacity ; who united 
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the ability to know what needed to be said and done, with the capacity to 
say and to do it; such a man must inevitably become the leader of his 
colleagues. That man was Mirabeau. He had had slight experience in 
public speaking, and was a stranger in deliberative bodies. But, accus- 
tomed from his youth to wield the controversial pen, he had become an 
adept in all the dialectical, rhetorical, and subtile arts of polemics. He 
had witnessed the combats of the first barristers in the English courts, 
and had watched, night after night, with eager eye, parliamentary d« -bates, 
when Pitt, Burke, Fox, Sheridan and Dundas strove for victory. He was 
a respectable proficient in the literature of ancient and modern states ; had 
studied the structure and observed the workings of the British constitu- 
tion ; had conversed with Franklin and Jefferson about the republican in- 
stitutions then rising in the western world ; had familiarized himself with 
the civil polities of Holland and Prussia; and had written books and 
pamphlets on the most important subjects that had agitated the conti- 
nental mind during the preceding ten years. And more than all, he had | 


carefully studied the condition of France, knew its mind and heart better 
than his peers, and had done not a little to foment the agitations that were 
raging around him. ‘The iron of royal and aristocratic persecution had 
penetrated his inmost soul, and goaded him to take vengeance on his op- 
pressors. He was sunk se low in public estimation, that the recoil of no 
blow which he aimed at existing institutions could precipitate him lower. 
Law suits, seductions and broils, had made him shrewd, insinuating and 
bold. Penury, proscription and exile, had made him reckless, ‘ cious 
and remorseless. In person, in voice, in manner, in intellect, in know- 
ledge, he combined every oratorical gift necessary to sway stormy bodies 
in tempestuous times. ‘To mount the tribune was for him to rule the 
National Assembly. His bold philippies, his graphic apothegms, his start- 
ling apostrophes, his majestic periods, his glowing appeals, his scathing 
anathemas, denouncing the follies and crimes of princes, nobles and _ pre- 
lates, and declaring the rights and detailing the wrongs of man, and por- 
traying the depressed condition and painting the future destiny of France, 
descended upon the awakening masses around him like a creative spirit, 
animating them with the throes of new life. His voice broke the slum- 
ber of centuries. It was the first popular eloquence which aroused France 
had heard. His fulminations from the tribune echoed the beatings of the 
national heart, excited the intrepidity of its representatives, silenced the ! 
arrogance of its court, and heralded the approach of the revolution. 
It is idle to attempt to measure the oratory of Mirabeau by ordinary 
standards. When subjected to the tests furnished by the logic and rheto- 
rie of the academy, it exhibits numerous faults. The French Revolution 
created the Nation: il Assembly, and the National Assembly gave birth to 
Mirabeau. The auditory and the orator were the legitimate offspring of 
the times. As the hour demanded such a crisis, so the crisis demanded 
such eloquence. Yet, when we consent to measure his oratory by the 
revolutionary standard, it is difficult to assign it to its appropriate place. 
His speeches are so identified and mingled with his acts, that in forming 
an estimate of the former, we find it impossible to separate them from 
the latter. He was a chief actor in events that first electrified and = 
alarmed the world. Mankind have not yet done reading their history, 
searching for their causes, or spec ‘ulating: upon their consequences, Their ir 
influence has reached our times, and now moulds the policy of monarchi- 
cal and republican states :—and these events bear the name of Mirabeau 
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wherever they go, and impart to his fame much of their own awful gran- 
deur. 

His transcendent reputation is, no doubt, in some degree owing to his 
superiority over his colleagues. As an orator he had not his peer in the 
National Assembly. The Abbé Maury, the advocate of the clergy, was 
an elegant and graceful rhetorician. Casales, the leader of the legitima- 
tists and ancient nobles, was pungent, racy and fluent. Lally-Tollendal, 
the champion of the constitutional monarchists, was vigorous and impress- 
ive. Barnave, the oracle and ornament of the moderate republicans, was 
rich and flowing. Talleyrand, then Bishop of Auten, occasionally dis- 
pli ayed those politic arts in debate, that afterwards gave him his ce Jel rity 
in diplomacy. Robespierre sat brooding i in watchful silence on the high- 
est seat of the extreme left, whence, at a later day, he was to hurl darts 
dipped in envy and pointed with wrath. Sieyes, the philosophical thinker, 
the luminous writer, compensated for his taciturnity in the hall, by his 
sage counsels in the cabinet, and his active pen in the committees, Others, 
whom we will not stop to name, might vie with these in oratorical gifts, 
and knowledge of law, finance, science, history, and genera] literature. 
Many of them were superior to Mirabeau in drafting decrees, in digesting 
reports, and in planning measures in the calm retreat of the secret con- 
clave. At the council-board, he was vacillating ; in the committee room, 
impracticable. His mind was only fertile in doubts and difficulties, ex- 
cept in the conflicts of the forum. Like Massena, it required the roar of 
the battle to arouse his faculties and bring them into full play. Standing 
in the tribune, with the eyes of his colle agues riveted upon him, and 
crowded galleries bending forward to catch his vi ords, “his foot was on 
his native heath, and his name was McGregor.” Then he towered like 

Saul among the Israelites, the monarch-figure of the assemblage. 

The fame of Mirabeau’s oratory has unquestionab ‘ly been increased by 
another circumstance. He appeared as a public man in the morning of a 
new era in parliamentary eloquence. The closing quarter of the last cen- 
tury was the opening of a new day for oratory in both hemispheres. At 
this period, the common people of England, France and America, made 
an heroic effort to subject their respective governments to the sway of 
public opinion. The arena where the great battle between right and might, 
between principle and prescription, was waged, was the deliberative as- 
sembly. The chosen weapon of the combatants was popular eloquence. 
The ablest and brightest minds of these three nations participated in the 
conflict. Chatham, Burke, Fox, Pitt, Windham, Sheridan—Mirabeau, 
Maury, Danton, Vergniaud, Gaudet, Barbaroux—Henry, Adams, Lee, 
Otis, Pinckney, Hamilton—these were among the giants of that day. 
The splendors of its morning have imparted some of their warmth and 
coloring to every orator who reflected its beams. 

But, when the eloquence of Mirabeau is stripped of all adventitious 
circumstances, it is impossible to believe that an orator of a grade below 
the highest rank, could have so completely ruled, for two years, an as- 
sembly embracing so much genius and talent, won an unanimous verdict 
for superiority from his contemporaries, and secured so wide and enduring 
a celebrity with posterity. In the power to arouse and excite an audito- 
ry, by sudden bursts of passionate declamation ; in the ability to con- 
dense a sentiment into a talasmanic epithet, that shall be echoed by mil- 
lions of voices; in the faculty to throw out graphic phrases and expres- 
sive apothegms, that shall become the battle-cries of parties ; in the eapa- 
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city to decide great questions, at critical moments, by short sentences, 
and in the utterance of denuncia- 
appal like thunder, and of rebukes that scathe like lightning, 
a striking resemblance between Chatham, Mirabeau and Henr y: 


Neither of them affected the logic of the schools, or conformed their pro- 


ductions to the rhetorician’s 


rules. 


They rarely delivered long speeches, 


and never entered into the minutia of a subject, contenting themselves 
with tracing its great outlines and pouring effulgence around its main pro- 
They carried their hearers forward from ape to conclu- 
sions, not by deliberate and consecutive steps, but by prod igious leaps 
and bounds, confounding by their dogmatism those whom the y failed to 
convince by their arguments, and dazzling with their splendor ‘those who 
would not be enlightened by their wisdom. 
serve to be called : an enthusiast who should wish that he might have lived 
and died before his time, if thereby he could have witnessed oratorical 
conflicts in which Chatham, Mirabeau and Henry unsheathed their blades. 
We doubt whether any century of Grecian or Roman history produced so 
many eloquent men, as composed the splendid groups of w hich these three 
were the central figures. 

It was said by Hume, that criticism never would be of any value, un- 


montories. 


til critics cited innumerable examples. 


The man would hardly 


de- 


A proper qualification of this too 


sweeping rule will justify the remark, that all general observations on the 
§ J : 


style and 


illustrated by frequent citations from his speches., 
complete compliance with our own rule in the present 
content our 


characteristics of an orator, will 


selves with a few examples, 


lose half their force, 
Our limits forbid ¢ 


case, 


unless 


We must 


As a specimen of Mirabeau’s elaborate style, we quote the following 
passage from his speec ‘h in favor of a written constitution : 7 


says he, 


oppression and w ant. 
ror, the silence of despotism. 
must be kept in chains. 


"are 


Ah! 


‘ Too otte n, 


bayonets the only remedy applied to the eavelsinds of 
Bayonets never re-establish but the peace of ter- 
the people are not a furious herd, that 
Always quiet and moderate when they are truly 


free, they are violent and unruly only under those governments where 
they are systematically debased in order to have a pretext for despising 


them. 


When we consider what must result to the happiness of twenty- 


five millions of men from a legal constitution in place of ministerial ca- 
prices—from the consent of all the wills and the co- operation of all the 
lights of the nation in the improvement of our laws, from the reform of 
abuses, from the reduction of taxes, from economy in the finances, from 
the mitigation of the penal code, from regularity of procedure in the tri- 
bunals, from the abolition of a multitude of servitudes which shackle in- 
dustry and cripple the human faculties—in a word, from that grand system 
of libe ty, which, planted on the firm basis of freely-elected municipalities, 
rises gradually to the provincial administrations, and receives its comp le- 
tion from the annual recurrence of the States-General ;—when we weigh 
all that must result from the restoration of this vast empire, who does not 
feel that the greatest of crimes, the darkest outrage against humanity, 


would be to offer 


opposition to the rising de stiny of our country, ond 


thrust her back into the depths of the abyss whence she has sprung, there 
to hold her oppressed beneath the burden of all her chains ?” 


We give 


the Bastile, 


king, for the fifth time, to remove the Swiss troops from Paris and Ver- 


an example of his anathemas. 


The day after the taking of 


a deputation of the Assembly was appointed to request the 
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sailles. As they were about to leave the hall, Mirabeau, unable to restrain 
his indignation, sprang to the tribune, and addressed them thus :—“ Say 
to the king—say to him, that the hordes of foreigners by whom we are 


invested, received yesterday the visit of the princes, of the princesses, of 


the favorites male and female, and their caresses, and their exhortations, 
and their presents. Say to him, that the whole night, these foreign satel- 
lites, gorged with gold and wine, predicted in their impious songs the en- 
slavement of France, and invoked with their brutal vows the destruction 
of the National Assembly. Say to him, that in his very palace, and with- 
in his very hearing, the courtiers led their dances to the sound of this 
barbarous music ; and tell him, that such was the prelude of the Saint 
Bartholomew!” They had not left the hall, when word arrived that the 
king was coming. The Assembly rang with plaudits. “ Wait,” said he, 
“ till the king has made us acquainted with his good dispositions. Let a 
sullen respect be the first welcome paid to the monarch in this moment 
of grief. The silence of nations is a lesson for kings.” 

A debate in regard to ecclesiastical matters was exciting an acrimonious 
religious controversy in the Assembly. He silenced it by saying :— 
“ Recollect that from this place, from the very tribune where | now speak, 
I can see the window of the palace through which factious miscreants fired, 
by the hand of the king of the French, the fatal gun that was to be the 
signal of the massacre of the Huguenots !’ 

He limits the justice of war, in this fine sentence—a volume in a word. 
“It is the toesin of necessity alone that gives the signal when the moment 
is come for fulfilling the imprescriptible duty of resistance—a duty always 
imperative whenever the Constitution is violated ; always triumphant 
when the resistance is clearly just and truly national.’ 

Here are two examples of his proud contempt. While speaking, he 


had been impertinently interrupted and assailed, and the indignation of 


the deputies had wrung from the offender a stammering apology. Mira- 


beau eyed his assailant, and said, as in a parenthe sis: “the Assembly, 
satisfied with the repentance you testify, remits you, sir, the penalty 
whieh you have incurred,” The arrogant and eloquent Abbe Maury 


charged him with invoking the ps assions of the mob in support of his meas- 
ures. Turning to the Abbe, he said, “I will not stoop to repel the charge 
just made upon me, unless the Asse mmbly dignify it to my level, by order- 
ing me to reply. Iy that case, | would deem it sufficient for my vindica- 
tion, to name my accuser and to name myself.” 

We give this instance of his felicitous mode of presenting an argument 
through the medium of figurative language. He was replying to those 
who claimed the inalienability of the ancient church lands. “If all the 
men who have lived upon the earth had each had a separate tomb, it 
would have been indispensable, in order to have found lands for cultivation, 
to have pulled down the monuments, and ploughed the ashes of the dead 
for the sustenance of the living.” 

He flattered the vanity and vindicated the sovereignty of the Assembly, 
by such sentiments as these :—‘‘ Our National Assembly is above all pre- 
cedent, as above all authority. It is accountable but to itself, and can be 


judged but by posterity. Gentlemen, you all remember the remark of 


that Roman, ‘who, to save his country from a dreadful conspiracy, had 
oversteppe d the powers conferred on him by the laws. ‘Senn! said a 
captious demagogue of that day, ‘that you have observed the laws.’ ‘I 
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swear,’ replied this great man, ‘that I have saved the republic!’ Gentle- 
men, I swear that you have saved the commonwealth.” 

He flattered the masses by words like these. The phrase, “ Wrench 
people,” employed in some document, was objected to. He said, “I 
adopt it, | defend it, I proclaim it, for the reason which makes it obnox- 
ious. Yes, it is because the name of the people is not sufficiently respect- 
ed in France—because it is obscured with the rust of prejudice—be cause 
it presents an idea at which pride takes alarm and vanity revolts—because 
it is mentioned with contempt in the drawing rooms of the aristocrats ;— 
it is for this very reason that | would wish—it is for this very reason that we 
ought to make it a duty, not only to adopt, but to elevate it, to ennoble 
it, and render it henceforth respectable in the eyes of ministers and dear to 
every heart. Privileges must have an end; but the people are eternal.” 

Here are two or three specimens of his dry sarcasm. A deputy moved 
to lay aside a motion to postpone till further inquiry the execution of 
some criminals. He silenced him by saying: “ Were you going to be 
hung, sir, would you propose the adjournment of an investigation that 
might result in saving your life?” While the national forces were cap- 
turing forts and towns beyond the frontiers, a stickler for old forms insist- 
ed upon retaining in some decree the ancient title, “ King of France and 
Navarre.” “W ould it not be well,” said Mirabeau, “ to add—‘And other 
places?” He cut short a dispute about the wording of a clause in the 
Constitution, thus :—‘“ I will observe, that it would not be amiss for the 
National Assembly of France to speak French, and even indite in French 
the laws which it proposes.” 

We select a couple of specimens of his audacity and self-reliance. A 
pamphlet, charging him with designs hostile to the integrity of the Assem- 
bly, was distributed through the hall. Seizing a copy, amidst execrations, 
he stepped to the tribune to reply to it, thundering out as he went up the 
steps, “| will be borne from this place triumphant, or a corpse!” A law 
in regard to emigrants was under discussion. His speech against it was 
interrupted by exclamations, Shaking the tribune with his gesticul: ition, 
he said: “The popularity which I have aspired to, and which I have en- 
joyed, is not a feeble reed. It is deep in the earth that | mean to infix its 
roots. It shall rest upon the enduring basis of reason and liberty. Make 
this law if you dare. I swear never to obey it.” One of his opponents 

was borne in triumph into the hall on the shoulders,of the populace. At 
the same time, a pamphlet was distributed on the benches, accusing Mira- 
beau of treason. “And me, too,” exclaimed he from the tribune, “me, 
too, they would, some days since, have borne in triumph; and now they 
ery through the streets, ‘The great conspiracy of Count Mirabeau.’ | 
needed not this lesson to know, that there is but a ste p from the Capitol 
to the Tarpeian rock. But,” stamping it under his feet, “I alone am 
named in this pamphlet. Let the Assembly pass to the order of the day !” 

Denouncing the crime and folly of repudiating the public debt, he said : 
“ National repudiation to avoid taxation, is the most onerous of imposts. 
It bankrupts national honor.” 

But, enough of these specimen-bricks of so stately an edifice. 

Turning from the orator to contemplate the man, we see much to con- 
demn and little to appland. The flatterers of Mirabeau can call him nei- 
ther a good statesman nor a bad statesman. He was no statesman at all; 
but simply a bold agitator in turbulent times. Notwithstanding his lofty 
orations, the most charitable observer can find in the motives : that influ- 
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enced his course during the revolution, only a mixed feeling of hatred of 
despotism, hatred of the class that had oppressed and degraded him, and 
hatred of institutions that had permitted or inflicted his wrongs. And this 
hatred was scarcely relieved by a corresponding love of liberty, equality 
and justice ;—it was a hatred of one set of objects, impe rfectly mingled 
with a love of their opposites. This made him more eager to demolish 
existing institutions, than careful in selecting substitutes to supply the 
places thus made vacant. The feelings which prompted both this eager- 
ness in tearing down, and this carelessness in building up, sprang from a 
very natural but a ve ry impure source. He had been crushed under the 
heel of a proud noblesse; he had been hunted through Europe by the 
ministers of a regal government. He would have vengeance on his op- 
pressors, by trampling down the aristocracy and degr: ading the throne. 

Human nature might have forgiven him this, had he not turned traitor 
to his avowed prine iples by betraying the cause he had champione d. The 
searching eye of calumny has been able to find only three or four instances 
of venality among all the authors and promoters of the revolution ; and 
its most celebrated orator is one of these. When Robespierre and his 
colleagues had all the revenues of France at their control, they allowed 
themselves a monthly salary, which was to cover all their personal ex- 
penses, of only 360 francs ($67) each. The chiefs of the Reign of Terror, 
with hearts sealed to the cry of pity, were above the reach of corruption. 
With arms dipped to the elbows in the richest blood of Paris, they never 
dabbled in private bribes, or abstracted a franc from the public coffers. 
But Mirabeau, long pinched with poverty, he had become sordid. Given 
to pleasure, he required immense sums to gratify his appetites and main- 
tain his ostentatious displays. A life of debauche ry and strife had so 
rotted his heart, that he had not sufficient virtue remaining to resist a 
bribe. Months before his death, he had entered into an obligation to sell 
his principles and his party into the hands of the king, for so much gold and 
such office in the government as he might select. We hardly know ss 9g 
party to this base bargain is most deserving of pity—the fallen prince, 0 
the degraded deputy. Both must have been reduced to the last str: site 
before “they could have joined hands over such a contract. Mirabeau had 
received part of his price, and had secretly commenced his work, when 
death released him from the completion of ‘the compact. Had he lived, 
he must have failed in arresting the march of the revolution, and would 
no doubt have fallen an early victim to the Reign of Terror. His treach- 
ery not having been yet disclosed, his death was mourned as a public 
cali umity, his body was deposited with solemn pomp in the Pantheon, and 
a nation sprinkled his tomb with unaffected tears, 

Three years afterwards, during which the blade of the guillotine had 
dripped with the blood of Louis, Marie Antoinette, Phillippe Egalite, 
Vergniaud, Mayor Bailly, Madame Roland, Danton, Camille-Desmoulins, 
and ‘Robespierre, the remains of the great orator of the Assembly were 
expelled from the Pantheon; his ashes strewn upon the winds by hands 
that had once and again borne him in triumph from the tribune; his bust 
burnt in the Place de Greve amid the shoutings of the populace that had 
so often applauded his eloquence ; and his he: 1d—the head of Mirabeau ! 

was thrown into the cemetery of Clamart, the common receptacle of the 
scaffold, there to moulder undistinguished among the mutilated trunks and 
skulls of the Reign of Terror! Such was that Great Leveller, the French 
Revolution ! 
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THE LOST STANDARD: 


AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF AUSTERLITZ. 





(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM SMETS.) 


{Napoleon was crowned at Fontainebleau, December 2, 1804; on the same day, in the 


following year, was fought the celebrated battle of Austerlitz.] 
















































AGAtN, oh sun! thy course brings round the coronation day, 

"Mid blood red clouds thy beams appear, in blood they fade away ; 
A year ago, thy setting closed far otherwise than now, 

When Corsica’s bold suldier placed the crown. upon his brow; 

Yet now, as then, the thunders roll, with deep and solemn sound, 
The pealing trumpet wildly rings, the drum-beat echoes round, 

The clarion summons to the chase, where mortals are the prey, 
And where three mighty hosts contend, peals death’s stern reveille. 
From thunder-clouds on every side the lightnings start by fits, 

On this, the coronation day—the day of Austerlitz! 


How sank thy shield, oh! Hapsburg, then, thy proudly ’scutchion'd shield, 
Beneath the foeman’s vengeful stroke, on that ensanguin’d field! 

How lay, oh! Czar, in crowded heaps, thy bravest warriors slain, 
When, sweeping from the open’d ranks, the death-shot pour'd like hail. 
Still onward rush’d thy legions, France, amid the battle’s roar, 

And in the van, troop after troop thy chainless eagles bore. 


There, clad in garb of gray, behold the genius of the fight, 

An image of pale death he seems, upon his charger white ; 

Around him now, the carnage o’er, the ranks are gather’d nigh, 

And ev’ry soldier seeks the glance of that keen falcon eye. 

He sees them round him, girt about with corpses of the foe, 

Around whose ghastly forms there floats a winding-sheet of snow; 

And proud and high, from every band, the Eagle banner’s tossed 

That all may meet the monarch’s glance, nor show one standard lost; 
Not one? With gloomy brow advances swift, the man in vestment gray, 
Sorrow and wrath his features speak, that words could ill portray : 
All voice le ss as the hush of death, the stalw: art hand stood still, 
While ev’ry bosom felt a pang, and ev’ry pulse a thrill; 

“ Where is your Eagle banner, men, that late my own hand gave 
What! die ye not of very sbhame—why seek ye not your grave ?’ 
Thus from his lips, while flash'd his eye, the gather'd fury rusb’d,— 
“The Eagle—yes, your Eagle, men” and all again was hush’d. 


? 


The ranks unclose—two veterans scarr’d, advancing from the band, 
With martial step, in silent grief, before the monarch stand; 

The cross of honor seems to say— the forehe ad brown’d ‘neath many a sun, 
We gain’d the field of Arcola—the “ Pyramids” we won. 

No arins does either now present—weapons they carry none ; 
Yet glorious trophies do they bear, and thus outspeaketh one: 
“The eusign fell amid the fray—thus was our Eagle lost, 

Then we, like raging lions, rush’d amid the hostile host, 

And man to man, and breast to breast, we mingled in the fray, 
That so we might our loss repair, and wash this stain away ; 

And these two Russian standards, sire, which we have won to-day, 
We beg, in place of that we lost, before our chief to lay.” 


“ Now, Emperor, thou thyself shalt say, if ever it can be, 

That thou our Eagle wilt replace, and grant us pardon free, 
For we have sworn we will not live, if we must hear our name 
Forever coupled, on thy lips, with epithets of shame.”’ 

“Be patient, then,” the monarch cried, and hurried swiftly by, 
Yet ere he left, there fell, ‘tis said, a tear-drop from his eye. 


Beneath the Invalides’ proud dome the Russian banners rest, 
And in Saint Ivan’s lofty halls the Eagle droops his crest; 
Yet, as the rolling year again brought round that battle day, 
Before their chief that army pass’d in all their bright array : 
Another Eagle then was borne before that legion brave, 

Who knew, altho’ their flag was lost, their honor’d mame to save, 
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SKETCHES OF LALLY’S CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO. 


(Concluded.) 


Tue Ohio Regiment of Col. Brough, with three additional companies, 
(Simmons’ battalion,) together with Lieut. Pratt’s battery, were left to 
guard the train. The remainder, consisting of a battalion of the Penn- 
sylvanians, under Col. Wynk: »p; the Indiana regiment, under Col. Gor- 
man ; Captain Heintzleman’s battalion of six companies of infantry ; the 
veteran battalion of Major Lally ; four companies of mounted men, under 
Walker ; five pieces of artillery, under Captain Taylor and Lieut. Field, 
both of the Third Artillery ; and several others, volunteers and followers 
of the army ; amounting, in all, to three thousand picked men, moved 
from San p Patines at about ten o'clock on the ninth d: ay of October, with 
drums beating and colors waving, in all “the pride and circumstance of 
glorious war. 

Their movements were not unnoticed. Frequently, as the eye scanned 
the road to Huamantla, men on horseback could be seen, watching the 
busy preparations with eager gaze, As the last regiment shouldered their 
muskets, and hurried after the men who had preceded them, as if satisfied 
of our number and force, they galloped away. 

At about one o’clock the city of Huamantla (pronounced Whawmantla) 
was descried. It is situated about ten or fifteen miles from San Antonio, 
and is reached by a road which thence branches off to the right of the na- 
tional highway. ‘The road is lined on either side with thick groves of 
maguay, which much obstructs the view. The column was halted at 
about three miles distant, and preparations made for assault. 

At this moment two thousand regular cavalry were seen hurrying over 
the hills towards the city, and large parties of other horsemen rapidly 
concentrating from every quarter. Several of these passed very near the 
advance. Walker, who was in command here, and who was doubtless 
ignorant of the habitual impetuosity of Lane’s advance when actually en- 
gaged with the enemy, and who feared, perhaps, that an opportunity for 
doing service would escape, could no longer restrain his own impatience 
and the impetuosity of the men. He had under his command more than 
one hundred and fifty of perhaps the best mounted force in the world, 
and believed himself impregnable. lated and confident, he charged 
upon a small party which was passing before the moment of the intended 
combined assault, and, long before he could recover, had driven them to 
the gates of the city. Unfortunately, he did not stop there, but, flushed 
with success, and urged by the spirit ‘and intrepidity of his men, he fol- 
lowed the enemy into the very heart of the city. Some have said, in ex- 
cuse for Captain Walker, that he re -cognized, in this party, the ste aff and 
person of General Santa Anna, At all events, the entry into the city 
was premature and impolitic, 

It was the intention of the commander-in-chief, that the city should be 
first approached by the infantry, on the-right and left flanks, and accord- 
ingly, that part of the force was divided into three bodies. Colonel Gor- 
man was directed to enter on the west side, with his regiment, while 
Wynkoop, with the artillery, should penetrate from the east. Lally’s 
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brigade were held in reserve. The rapid entry of Walker occasioned 
some little prec ipitation in the movements of the troops, and some con- 
fusion. He had no sooner succeeded in dispersing the party, which was 
his original object, than they were reinforced by those large bodies whom 
we have seen hurrying tows ards the city from all quarters. Lieut. B, F. 
McDonald, of the 8d Artille ry, was dispatched by Lane to acquaint 
Walker of the perils of |.is situation. The messenger arrived too late , 
Walker was already engaged in a desperate hand to hand struggle with 
them, upon the main plaza. Surrounded by more than three thousand 
of the enemy, who, by the mere force of numbers, had detached the 
various sections of his little band, with unparalleled intrepidity he dis- 
puted every inch of ground. His orders could not reach all his men, yet, 

posted at the head of a lane through which the enemy were pouring 
in upon his littie troop, he exhibited to them a noble example of 
triumphant heroism. The wars of ancient Rome seemed revived upon 
that bloody field, and thus contending, single-handed, against fearful odds, he 
might well be deemed worthy to rank beside her sublimest warriors. After 
about three quarters of an “hour, loud huzzas, which reached the plaza, 
from the west, announced the rapid approach of Gorman’s regiment, and 
the rest of the American infantry. The Mexicans retired in precipitation ; 
but at the very moment when speedy relief was thus at hand, the gall: ant 
captain fell, pierced by three mortal wounds, “ Yiexp nor an 1Ncu !— 

Nor ONE INcH!” he cried, and sank lifeless in the arms of his comrades. 

In the meanwhile, Wynkoop had entered on the east, and Lally, after a 
short detour with his corps de reserve, in pursuit of the retreating enemy, 
also gained the scene of the recent terrible conflict. The plaza was heap- 
ed with the slain. One hundred and fifty of the enemy were killed ; the 
American loss was only thirteen killed and eleven wounded. Two field 
pieces and two officers of rank, Col. La Vega and Major Iturbide, were 
taken prisoners ; the latter surrendered to Lieut. Anderson, of the Georgia 
volunteers. Lieut. Claiborne, of the rifles, and Captain Fitzhammond, of 
the same regiment, are entitled to the honor of capturing the guns. There 
fell also into the hands of the victors, a large quantity of ammunition, 
several thousand stands of arms, and a number of excellent horses. 

At about four o’clock the column evacuated the city and returned to- 
wards camp. Several stores having been broken open and pillaged during 
the mélee, this was not easy of accomplishment. Two-thirds of the com- 
mand were mounted upon the captured horses; quite a large number 
were intoxicated, and had arrayed themselves in parts of the gaudy uni- 
form of the Mexican lancers, and excited much merriment by their un- 
couth gestures and appearance. So carelessly was the evacuation con- 
ducted, that little is hazarded in the remark, that a few hundred men, 
posted ‘behind the thick maguays which line the sides of the narrow alleys 
leading from Huamantla, could, on the night of the victory, have taken 
ample revenge for the bloodshed and enormous loss of property which 
this victory oceasioned to Mexico. 

None but the dragoons reached camp that night. They carried with 
them the said news of Walker’s death. Tothe men of his own company 
the intelligence was of course most distressing ; for it was his high enco- 
mium to be most loved where he was best known. Modest and unas- 
suming when off duty ; in the moment of the fearful charge, his shrill, 
clear voice, could be heard high above the clamor, in tones at once musical 
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and commanding. He enjoyed in an eminent degree, the faculty of 
attaching others to his person ; and in his death, not only did all feel, that 
the service had lost an efficient and valuable offer , but numbers mourned 
the departure of a dear and intimate friend. 

Partaking of some hurried refreshments, and to afford the stragglers 
from Huamantla an opportunity of regaining the main body, Gen. “Lane 
spent in his camp, at San Antonio, the ‘night of the 10th of October. On 
the morning of the 11th, he resumed his ‘march, and arrived at Puebla at 
about meridian on the next day. 

If all accounts be true, Puebla is certainly the most lovely city in 
Mexico. It is situated among hills, very near the snow-covered peaks of 
Orizaba, and Popocatapetl, in a highly picturesque and delightful locality, 
surrounded by the most charming scenery, and enric thed with costly 
architecture, and a refined and intelligent population. Perhaps the great 
plaza, or square of this city, is even more richly adorned than that of the 
capitol, and its various public gardens filled with eve ry variety of tropical 
fruit, where flowers of every hue bloom in perennial magnificence ; the 
fountains—the public baths—the promenade, and other works, attest the 
taste and wealth of the citizens. 

The main square, just spoken of, is bounded on one side, for several 
hundred feet, by the Cathedral. On the right of this, (entering the city 
from the sea-coast,) appears the Palace, a fine suite of apartments, two 
stories high, whose interior is elegantly decorated and gilded. On the 
left. there extends, the whole length of the plaza, a range of shops for 
goceries, dry goods, liquors, cutlery, cotton goods, ete., ete., and in 
front a range of elegant private residences. The area in ‘the centre is 
bounded by four streets, running along the front of these buildings, and 
adorned with trees, a large fountain, and an iron railing with henshea. 

On market days, this place i is usually crowded w ith the peasantry, and 
covered with a number of temporary booths, erected for the sale of fruit, 
pulché, (the common drink,) and poultry and vegetables, of all which 
there is a vast variety. No scene can be more unique or interesting to an 
Atlaatic-shore American, than is here occasionally presented from the 
balconies of the palace. Beneath your feet, moves a numberless throng 
of swarthy men, women and children : affording all the possible shades of 
human color, from the unmixed black of the E thiopian, (here, perhs aps, mere 
degraded and miserable, than even in the northern states of our Union ;) in 
their leathern vests and leggins, kegrimed with dirt, and venerable with 
patches, usually having burde ns on thei ir backs, and dangerous to ap proach 
by any one op pose «1 to vermin ; through all the varieties of brown and yel- 
low, exhibited in the Indian and mixed rac es, to the unmixed white of ‘the 
proud Castilians, with their embroidered jackets, broad sombreros, and 
usually white breeches. With the exception of the latter class, all wear 
blankets of more or less fine texture, wrapped mantilla-like around their 
shoulders, and less necessary in the extreme mildness of the climate, than 
by immemorial custom. 

Through the crowd there passes at intervals a priest of the Roman 
Church,"with the huge shaw] hat, and dark or colored cloak ; and occasion- 
ally a sweet female head and face, partly hid beneath the mantilla, and 
boasting a pair of exquisite black eyes. 

The ladies are considered handsome. God bless them, they are every- 
where. Here indeed it may be said, they are unusually beautiful. To 
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complete the picture, the snow-covered and sun-lit peaks of Ozizaba, and 
Popocatapetl, gleam in the distance, like hoary giant warders of this fairy 
land. 

No city in the world affords more splendid accommodation for a large 
number of troops. There are an unusual number of large, costly dwel 
lings built in the customary style, with open squares, usually decorated 

the centre with rare exotics, and a bubbling fountain. The water is 
pure, fresh and plentiful, and notwithstanding the presence of the American 
troops, and the possession of the country by an enemy, several public 


works were in progress of completion. The indifference of the mass of 


the Mexican people to the isssue of the struggle, was one of the most 
curious commentaries upon the vain-glory and boasting of their leaders 


in the late war. It accounts, perhaps, in a great measure, for the defeat of 


all their schemes of defence. 
“ Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where crimes accumulate, and men decay 
Princes and lords may perish or may f fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
Once lust, can never be supplied.” 

The citizens of Puebla are remarkably courteous and refined in their 
intercourse with strangers. Many of the ladies are said to have been 
educated in the salons of Paris, and consequently possess many of the 
graces and accomplishments of that polished capital. Highly dissimula- 
ting—a profuse verbiage, and an endless and unremitting use of compli- 
ments, in familiar speech with each other, display to the stranger the 
absence of that independence of soul, and severity of deportment, which 
always, without rudeness, marks the manners of a free people. 

Upon the departure of General Scott with the main body of the army 
for the capital, early in August, he had left here in charge of Col. Childs a 
small garrison of men, consisting of Captain Ford’s company of cavalry, 
(forty-six strong,) Captains Kendrick and Miller’s ee. anies of artiilery, 
numbering one hundred, and six companies of the 1st Pennsylvania V olun- 
teers, 247 strong, under Lieut. Col. Black, numbering in all less than four 
hundred men, together with 1800 sick and wounde d. 

Col. Childs, left in command, had made many efforts to conciliate the 
people, and, as he thought, successfully. Yet, but a month had elapse ol, 
when, on the night of the 13th Septe mber, his men were attacked in the 
streets by a party of citizens, and the whole city thrown into confusion 
and hostility, Childs immediately withdrew his sick from the various 
hospitals to the church of San José, a large building situated in the north- 
eastern section of the city, opposite Tivoli, and, abandoning all his other 
positions, concentrated his entire force upon Guadalupe and Loretto, two 
eminences commanding the city, and adjacent to San José. With singu- 
lar foresight he also drove off with him a large number of sheep from the 
adjacent hills and fields. These precautions and preparations were {fully 
justified by subsequent events, for the number of the assailants and the 
vigor of their assault continued daily to increase, until, on the 22d Sep- 
tember, Santa Anna himself, driven’ from the « capital by the victorious 
Scott, arrived at Puebla with large reinforcements. The fact was an- 
nounced by a general ringing of bells and other demonstrations of de- 
light on the part of the citizens. A few round shell and shot thrown upon 
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the public buildings in the heart of the city from Loretto, soon, however, 
put an end to these rejoicings. 

Every supply was now cut off from the besieged. An ineffectual at- 
tempt was also made to divert a stream of water which supplied the 
camp. The defence of San José, upon the preservation of which depended 
the safety of the other posts, required the untiring vigilance of every officer 
and man. The emergency was not superior to the constancy and heroism 
of Col. Childs and his garrison. The very sick turned out from their beds 
in the hospitals, and shared with their comrades in the arduous services of 
the occasion. Nothing could be more enthusiastic and gratifying than the 
conduct of both officers and men. In his official reports to the govern- 
ment, Governor Childs speaks in glowing terms of the intrepidity of his 
men. “Nota spot of danger,” he Says, “could pres sent itself, but the 
gallant fellows were ready to fill it; not a sentinel could be shot, but an- 
other was anxious and ready to take his place.” 

On the 25th September, General Santa Anna informed the American 
commander, that, the investment being complete, he was now surrounded 
by eight thousand men, and nothing but submission and an unconditional 
surrender could prevent the immediate slaughter of himself and his feeble 
garrison ; and he implored him, in the name of hum ron kde to spare him so 


dreadful a necessity. The answer of Col, Childs is worthy of a place in his- 
tory, near the immortal reply of Taylor at Buena Vista. Te also “ re- 
spectfully declined acceding to the request, mn in equally brie f and resolute 
terms, and immediately mounting a horse, rode in person to the different 
posts, and announced to the troops the demand, the force with which it 
was backed, and his reply. The shouts with which the intelligence was 


received, indicated to the chief that he had not miscalculated the bravery 
of his men. Preparations were immediately made for resisting the as- 
sault, which was now momentarily expected. The enemy, however, dis- 


courage d by the firmness of the Americans, and w ined too, pe rhaps, | DY 
recent experience, of the hazards of such an enterprise, even with his ap- 
parently overwhelming force, wisely ke pt behind his entre nchments, 
Eve ry assailable point was, however, kept by night and day in constant 


alarm. A shower of bullets poured from every street, baleony, house-top 
md church-tower which commanded the American lines, 

On the 30th September, the enemy established a battery upon an emi- 
nence near Tivoli, south of San José, and bearing imm« diately upon it, 
and opened with considerable spirit and effect. \s usual with the watch- 
ful Childs, the movement was not unnoticed. He had, in anticipation of 
it, already withdrawn a twelve en from Loretto, and established a 
traverse upon the street in front of San José, and of course directly under 
the fire of the enemy. The whole force of the attack was concentrated 
here for several hours. Lieut. Col. Black, of the Ist Pennsylvanians, with 
four companies of infi antry, Ford’s cavalry and Miller’s company of the 
4th artillery, answered the fire with such skill, vigor and effect, that long 
before night their works were demolished, and the pieces dismounted, It 
was on this occasion, in particular, that the “sick Yankee 5,” as they were 
contemptuously styled by the enemy, did most efficient service, They 
were a party of volunteers, from the hospital, and represented every arm 
of the service—regulars, volunteers, and marines—and were from almost ‘ 
every state in the Union. Captain Rowe, of the 9th infantry, who was 
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also on the sick list, had the honor to command this singular and truly 
national corps. 

On the next day there was a sensible diminution of the fire of the ene- 
my. It was afterwards learned, that the general-in-chief had withdrawn 
with three or four thousand of the besieging force, to meet the column of 
General Lane, then rapidly approaching for the relief of the garrison, 

On the 2d October, Childs ventured a sortie against some buildings and 
barricades near San José, whose * had become very annoying. One 
of the expeditions was confided to Captain Small, of the Ist Pennsylv: a 
nia Regiment. Passing through the walls of an entire square with fifty 
men, he gained a position opposite the barricade, and drove the enemy, 
with the loss of seventeen of their number killed, off the ground. The 
barricade, consisting of one hundred and fifty bales of cotton, was con- 
sumed. During this affair, Lieut. Laidley, of the ordnance corps, blew 
up a prominent building in fine style. Having accomplished their object, 
the party was w ithdrawn, with the loss of a few in wounded. 

At the same time, Lieut. Morgan, of the 14th infantry, with a detach- 
ment of sick marines, and Lieut. Merrifield, of the 15th, with a similar 
corps of rifles, attempted to gain possession of certain buildings, near the 
plaza, from which a most galling fire proceeded. Merrifield entered the 
building, but meeting with a warmer reception than was anticipated, he 
was ordered to fall back. Captain Herron was, on the 5th October, en- 

gaged in a similar enterprise, and succeeded in driving the enemy in fine 
sty le from one of the buildings commanding the plaza. 

"These sorties were not confined to San José. Descents were constant- 
ly made from Guads alupe and Loretto, whenever a fair occasion presented. 
Besides the officers first named, the fo llowing received the warm thanks of 
Gov. Childs, for their gallantry and dist tinguished services during the sie ge 
Major Gwynn, (commanding at Loretto,) and Lieuts. Carroll and Moore, 
who commanded a detachment from that post. Captain Kendrick dis- 
tinguished himself as an able artillerist ; wherever fell his shots and shell, 
the enemy’s fire abated or ceased, Concerning Sergt. Owel, of 2d Artil- 
lery, it is remarked by Gov. Childs, that he never saw shot thrown with 
more accuracy than by him. Captains Kennon and Morehead, and Lieut. 
Edwards, 2d Artillery, are also mentioned with honor. Morehead com- 
manded at Guadalupe, and made several efficient sorties upon the enemy. 
Edwards commanded a highly successful party. 

Nor were the medical officers of the army behind their brethren in this 
remarkable siege. Surgeon Mills and his assistants, in addition to their 
ordinary duties, were nightly on guard, and frequently had occasion, in 
the intervals of their professional duties, to marshal their patients upon 
the hospital roofs to defend them from the assaults of the enemy. 

Captain Webster and Lieut. Rhett, of the subsistence department, de- 
fended their premises with gallantry and spirit. Lieut. Wadden, of the 
staff, was specially recommended. Among the foreigners, Wongierski, a 
young Pole, and secrets ury to the governor, and Captain Pedro Arria, of 
tp Spy company, rece ived the warmest thanks, 

Captain De Hart, Lieut. Governor, was prevented by extreme sickness 
from taking part in the defence. In the arly part of the siege, he had 
however commanded a party whieh had charg. ed upon and dispersed the 
populace. 
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From the 2d October, till the 12th of the same month, the Americans, 
still cooped up in their works, passed their time principally in strengthen- 
ing their means of defence, in relieving the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded, and in occasional sorties upon the city. 

Much inconvenience was, however, beginning to be felt, for the want of 
provisions, until on the morning of the last mentioned day, the column of 
General Lane, to the inexpressible delight of all, appeared upon the road, 
from the heights of Loretto, and with little opposition, entered the city 
and took possession of the public buildings. Lane had met the Mexican 
army, under General Santa Anna, at Huamantla, as before related, and 
gave him another severe defeat. This remarkable man, unable now to 
keep the field, and deserted by all his men, with the exception of about 
three hundred faithful troops, had retired to ( rizaba, whence he occasionally 
issued proclamations and addresses to his countrymen. 

Lane marched directly to the main plaza of the city, and established 
his quarters in the palace,—a few Americans had been killed in the morn- 
ing, but soon after his arrival, and the establishment, under his instruc- 
tions, of a vigilant and numerous police, order was restored, and the peo- 
ple, returning from the mountains, whither they had fled, resumed their 
ordinary occupations. 

This indefatigable soldier, who, by his energy and restless activity, 
had already acquired the cognomen of “ Marion,” had searcely made the 
requisite provisions for the accommodation of his sick and wounded, than 
he set out in pursuit of the enemy. On the afternoon of the 19th October, 
scarcely six days after his triumphant entry into Puebla, he had again 

ken the fiel 1, had marched thirty miles since morning, and was in sight 
of the enemy ’s lines at a place called Attixco, (pronounced Attisco,) 
where he had learned the force left in Puebla, by Santa Anna, upon his 
march to Huamantla, had retired upon the rec apture of that city, by the 
Americans. General Lane’s force consisted of Major Lally’s brigade, 
the fourth Ohio and fourth Indiana regiments, the battalions of W ynkoop 
and Heintzleman, Captain Taylor’s and Lieutenant Pratt’s batteries of 
Light Artillery, and a squadron of the 3d Dragoons under Captain Ford of 
that regiment. 

The enemy’s force was not precisely known. They were supposed, 
however, to number about three thousand five hundred, under the com- 
mand of General Rea, and had two pieces of artillery. The action com- 
me need at a p lace c alled Sante a Isabell; a, about twe nty -one or twe nty -two 
niles from Puebla, at four o’clock in the afternoon. The Americans had 
marched the distance through a broiling sun since eleven o’clock, As 
soon as they arrived in sight of the Mexican lines, a halt was ordered. 
bos cavalry, who had been reconnoitering on the flanks, were ordered to 

: front. Before their arrival, the Mexicans had appeared, and charged 
with their accustomed bravado,—the firing of escopetas, and the sounding 
of trumpets,—to the foot of the hill, upon tahio h the advance rested. No 
uttempt was made upon them; the distance was thought too great to 


justify the use of small arms, and Lane was remarkable for the prudence 


with which he reserved his artillery for important occasions, The fol- 
lowing account of the subsequent proceedings is taken from the official re- 
ports :—*“ On the arrival of the cavalry, a forward movement was made 
by the column. A large deep ravine appearing on the left of the road, 
Lieut. Colonel Moore, with the Ohio regiment, was orderod to flank it, 
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Major Lally, with his battalion, leading. Our column had scarcely com- 
menced the movement, when signs of confusion were visible among the 
enemy. In consequence of which, the cavalry was ordered to charge, fol- 
low them up, and engage them, until the infantry could arrive. Lieut. 
Pratt was ordered to follow in the rear of the drage ons at a gallop. Had 
this movement been performed, the whole force would have been ours. 
But by an order from Major Lally, (who doubtless thought he saw an 
opportunity for delivering an effectual fire upon the retreating enemy,) 
“Lieut. Pratt was taken from the position assigned him by me, and in 
consequence, detained until a greater portion of the column had passed ; 
then, owing to the nature of the ground, it was impossible for his battery 
to proceed with rapidity.” 

“The cavalry pursued the retreating enemy for about a mile and a 
half, skirmishing with them. On arriving at a small hill they made a 
stand, and fought severely until our infantry appeared, when they took 
flight. Our artillery fired a few shots, as soon as it came up, but with- 
out effect, as by their rapid retreat they had placed themselves at long 
range. The dragoons were again ordered to follow and keep them en- 
gaged. After a running fight, (exceedingly like a fox chase,) and when 
within a mile and a half from Attixco, the whole body of the enemy were 
discovered on a side hill covered with chaparral, forming hedges, behind 
which they had posted themselves. Our cavalry dashed among them, 
cutting them down in great numbers. So thick was the chaparral, that 
the dragoons were orde red to dismount and attack them on foot. A 
most bloody conflict ensued, fatal to the enemy. Our infantry, for the 
last six miles, had been straining themselves to the utmost to overtake 
the enemy, pressing forward most arduously, notwithstanding the forced 
march of sixteen miles since eleven o’clock. Owing to the nature of the 
road, almost entirely destroyed by gullies, the artillery could only ad- ; 
vance at a walk. As soon as the infantry again appeared in sight, the 
enemy again retreated. So worn out were our horses, (the sun having 
been broiling hot all day,) that they could pursue the enemy no further. 
The column was pressed forward as rapidly as possible toward the town. 
Night had already shut in, giving us, however, the advantage of a fine 
moonlight. As we approached, several shots were fired at us, and deem- ' 
ing it unsafe to risk a street fight i in an unknown town at night, I ordered 
the artillery to be posted on a hill near the town, and overlooking it, and 
to open its fire. Now ensued one of the most beautiful sights conceivable. 
Every gun was served with the utmost rapidity, and the crash of the walls 
and the roofs of the houses, when struck by our shot and shell, was min- 
gled with the roar of our artille ry. The bright light of the moon enab led 
us to direct our shots to the most thickly popul: ited parts of the town.” 

“After firing three quarters of an hour, the firing from the town having 
ceased, I ordered Major Lally and Colonel Brough to advance « ‘autiously 
with their commands into the town. On entering, | was waited upon 
by the ayuntamiento, who desired that the town might be spared. After 
searching the next morning for arms and ammunition, and disposing of 
what was found, I commence ced my return.’ 

«General Rea had two pieces of artillery ; but as soon as he was aware 
of our approach, he ordered them with haste to Matamoras, a small town 
eleven leagues beyond. The enemy state their own loss in this action to be 


219 killed, and 300 wounded. On our part we had one man killed and one 
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wounded. Scarcely ever has a more rapid forced march been made than 
this, and productive of better results. Attixco has been the head quarters 
of guerillas in this section of the country, and of late the seat of government 
for the State. From hence all expeditions have been fitted out against our 
troops. So much terror has been impressed upon them at thus having 
war brought to their own homes, that I am inclined to believe they will 
give us no more trouble.” 

The cavalry under Captain Ford, are thanked in the warmest manner 
for their services on this occasion, by General Lane, Captains Lewis and 
Taylor of 3d Artillery, and Lieuts. Waters, Lilly, Martin, Pratt, Sears, 
Douglass, Henderson, Gordon, McDonald and Phe Ips ; and Doctors Rey- 
nolds, Newton and Lamar, are also recommended to the notice of the 
government. Major Lally and Colonel Wynkoop were thanked for their 
servic es, and the gallantry of their commands. 

” Returning to Peubla, the column passed through the ancient city of 
Cholula, now a sorry village, surrounded by a vast number of ruined 
buildings. Several of the officers availed themselves of the opportunity 
of visiting the remarkable pyramid, which was built here by the ancient 
Aztecs. It is now surmounted by a church, and to a casual observer can 
scarcely be distinguished from any ordinary hill. There is also a column 
erected in the plaza, to the memory of the ‘thousands who were sl: aughter- 
ed by Cortez here, upon the march of that conquerer to Mexico. 

General Lane, hav ing learned through one of the citizens that two pieces 
of artillery had just been manufactured at Guexoc ingo, a small village in 
the vicinity, proceeded thither with 450 men, and searched the town with- 
out effect. The pieces had been removed, but the carriages were found 
and destroyed. 

The night was spent en bivowac, upon a plain, some seven or eight miles 
from Puebla. The city looked extremely beautiful from this spot, and 
such was the clearness of the atmosphere, that, though in reality so far, 
it appeared less than a mile distant. 

Upon returning to Puebla the next morning, Lally’s battalion was or- 
dered to return to its former barracks at Tivoli, one of the suburbs of this 
magnificent city, where it remained inactive until early in December, 
whe n it took up the line of march for the city of Mexico, where its mem- 
bers were distributed among the various corps and regiments, then *con- 
centrated in the capital, to which they respectively belonged. They 
finally achieved the object of the expe dition ; but Scott had alre ady dated 
one of his celebrated epistles to Washington City, from the National 
Palace ; and the American troops, revelling upon the site of the ancient 
Halls of Montezuma, had achieved raz second conquest or Mexico. 
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LEIGH HUNT.“ 


Wet, that is the most even-tempered and fascinating work we have 
read for many aday! If you are in trouble—if anything has annoyed 
you; if you are a Wall-street broker, and stocks have fallen which you 
had wiahed to rise—or the last English mail has brought you a di: urrhowa 
with the rise or fall of the money market; if you are an “exquisite,” 
and “ can’t positively ” meet your tailor’s bill : if you are the tailor that 
can't get it; if you area whig, growling over the political articles in 
the Démoeratic Review, or a Southern man, ranting over the leaders of 
Horace Greeley ; an artist, consigned to a top garret and starvation, be- 
cause you won’t paint unnatural pictures, to suit a false taste—a poor 
musician, singing himself to death like a swan—or the author of a late 
book, writhing under a.host of hostile criticisms; if you, reader, are any 
of those—in trouble, or likely to be—we commend thee, as an entire de- 
stroyer of self-thoughts sublunary, to read “ Leigh Hunt’s Autobiogra- 
phy ;” and if you don’t forget ‘all your troubles, listening to his. and 
feel yourself joyous listening to his joy, then we are no judge of a fine, 
healthy book, joeund as hay- making, well-tempered as the spring of a 
Geneva watch, genial as an indian summer, and occasionally as sparkling 
as Christopher North’s long-loved Glenlivet. 

We opened his autobiography with a prejudice, on account of his 
“ Reminiscences of Byron,” published after the poet’s death, and Moore’s 
views anent the said affair, On the other hand, we know that Shelley 
and Keats had been loved by him, yet we could not acquit him of deal 
ing ungraciously by one of our dearest literary friends, and drawing down 
the just ire of another. We soon lost our prejudice, however, in the 
charming character of the book, and actually stole through it, uncon- 
sciously pleased and happy, by virtue of its enchanting style, and found 
ourselves, at the end of two volumes, full of reminiscences of everybody 
and everything worth knowing, during his hearty life, from his mercurial 
West Indian father to the ve a on the “royal children,” near the close 
of thé second volume, which, by the way, we object to, as it looks like 
begging the vacant laure vateship, and which is unworthy of Lunt; that 
iS, the begging of it. and we say, 66 looks like he going,” pe rsuading our- 
selves that it is only a likeness. We cannot resist the temptation of giving 
a bird’s-eye view of Hunt’s life to our readers. It has been more than 
usually full of pleasing recollections, as a literary one. Much of this is 
owing to the cheerful disposition and versatile talent of the author, keep- 
ing his spirits up under trying difficulties, and winning friends, who ap- 
preciated as well as loved him. 

Leigh Hunt was born in the village of Southgate, in Middlesex, on the 
19th October, 1784, and, consequently, is at present in his sixty-sixth 
year. Southgate has acquired a classicality by its connection with some 

of the brightest spirits in English literature. It is in the parish of Ed- 
monton, which was the birth-plac e of the dramatist Marlowe. Horne, the 





* The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, with Reminiscences of Friends and Contem- 
poraries, 2 volumes. New-York: Harpers. 1850. 
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author of “ Orion,” was also born here, and Charles Lamb’s remains hal- 
low its grave-yard, Coleridge exchanged his earthly bewilderment for a 
grave in Highgate, convenient ; and in Hampstead—also in the vicinity— 
“have resided Shelley and Keats, to say nothing of Akenside betore 
them, and of Steel and Arbuthnot before Akenside.” His father was a 
West Indian, and his mother a Philadelphian, of Irish blood. Their 
meeting was rather romantic, and is highly characteristic of the warm 
nature of the countries of their descent. Hunt, senior, when a youth, 
was sent to Philadelphia College. He was handsome, “with delicate 
features, a small aquiline nose, and blue eyes,” became a seapegrace in 
the college, had a fine voice, knew how to use it, and was eloquent. He 
took M. A. both at Philadelphia and New-York, and on delivering the 
farewell orations at the [former, on leaving college, “two young ladies 
fell in love with him, one of whom he afterwards married.” Leigh says 
of this courtship: “It was in reading with this voice the poets and other 
classics of England, that he completed the conquest ot my mother’s 
heart. He used to spend his evenings in this manner with her and her 
family—a nobk way of courtship; and my grandmother became so 
hearty in his cause, that she succeeded in carrying it against her husband, 
who wished his daughter to marry a wealthy neighbor.” He became a 
lawyer, had several children, the Revolution broke out, and he became 
obnoxious from espousing with ardor the cause of the British Govern- 
ment. He was mobbed by the populace, and after being carted through 
Philadelphia, was imprisoned in Market-street with a Dr. Kearsley, and 
escaped at midnight by bribing the sentinel with a large amount. Imme- 
diately he sought a ship which lay in the Delaware bound for the West 
Indies, belonging to his father-in-law, and arriving at Barbadoes, sailed 
afterward for England. His wife was unable to follow him till many 
months afterward ; and judge of her astonishment, to find the lawyer par- 
tisan of Philadelphia transformed into a clergyman, preaching tranquillity 
from a real pulpit, in Bentinck chapel, Lisson-green, Paddington. It is 
said his eloquence made him so popular that Lowth, the celebrated Bishop 


of London, “sent for him, and remonstrated with him for preaching so 
many ( harity Sermons.” say ing * it was ostentatious in a clergyman, and 
that his name was in too many advertisements.” 

Leigh Hunt’s reminiscences of his father are admirable. He was of a 
mercuria] disposition, rather brilliant, given to plan much and execute 
little ; consequently, the circumstances of the family were seldom in a 
steady position. A lady, one of his delighted audience, left him five hun- 
dred pounds sterling, which was of much help; and also they received 
kindness and attention from West, the painter, who had marri: d an aunt 
of Mrs. Hunt. Our author’s mother was at the time “a brunette with 
fine eyes, a tall lady-like person, and hair blacker than seen of English 
growth.” She was fond of nature and books, and might have had Dr. 
Franklin to teach her the guitar. but was too bashful to receive his kindness. 
Apropos of Franklin. Hunt gives the following anecdote, not vouching 
for its newness—“ That when Dr. Franklin invented the Harmonica, he 
concealed it from his wife till the instrument was fit to play; and then 
woke her with it one night, when she took it for the music of angels. 
Mrs. Hunt possessed great energy of principle, tenderness of mind, and 
amiability ; but early misfortunes made her timid in ordinary, and the 
war whoop of the Indians which she heard in Philadelphia ever rung on 
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her heart, and she could not bear to see two men fighting in the streets, 
and used to go out of the way a long distance to avoid meeting soldiers. 
She used to have Le igh with her; he was the youngest, being nine years 
younger than his brothers. “Little did she think,” says he, “ of the 
timidity with which she was thus inoculating me, and what diffic ulty | 
should have, when I went to sc hool, to sustain all those fine theories, and 
that unbending resistance to oppression which she inculeated.” She was 
fond of poetry, and encouraged her youngest son’s attempts, keeping them 
with all the de light of a poet's mother in her pocket book, and showing 
the treasures of her boy’s mind to the Wests and others. She was an 
excellent woman, and her son dwells with true filial affection on her mem 
ory : and with e xcess of de votion we can love him, for he says, cn | envy 
my brother Robert the recollections of the filial attentions he paid her.’ 
Our readers will remember that Robert was the elder. And we ourselves 
should often have wished to be a younger son, but that being the eldest, 
we know our mother best, and have had the opportunity of loving her 
more and longer, She died in her fifty-third year, and was buried 
Hampstead. 

If we have dwelt thus long on the parents of our author, it is because 
we have a natural affection for misfortune, and a fraternal love for those 
whom she plays with or marks. We shall come more particularly to 
Leigh. In youth he was of a very delicate constitution, being scarcely 
recovered from one illness before another laid hold of him, Some person 
told his mother, that if he survived fifteen he might turn out a more than 
average amount of intellect ; but otherwise that it was extremely probable 
he should die an idiot. The anxiety such an announcement made on his 
loving mother, may be imagined. He was sent to France to aid his re- 
covery, where his recollection pictures a French woman who used to cry 
over the “ poor little boy,” because he was a heretic. She was sure he 
should go to the devil. His ill disposition and timidity, fostered by his 
mother’s kind nature and sensitive habits, rendered him a prey to his 
elder brother’s powers of mimicry and to ghost stories, and tales of horror 
or wild beasts; and many pleasing anecdotes are recorded of such 
excitement. 

His school-days at Christ Hospital passed over as most school-days do ; 
but soon he lost a great deal of his timid rearing, from cogitating with 
himself, “that if he did not put moral courage in the place of personal, or, 
in other words, undergo any stubborn amount of pain and wretchedness, 
rather than submit to what he thought wrong, there was an end for ever, 
as far as he was concerned, of all those fine things that had been taught 
him, in vindication of right and justice.” Thus settling the point with 
himself, and having from his family a spirit of love and freedom, he 
gained for himself at an early pe riod the “ reputation of a romantic en- 
thusiast, whose ds aring in behalf of a friend, or a good cause, nothing could 
put down.” In C ‘hrist Hospital many eminent men received their educa- 
tion. It is “a nursery of tr: adesmen, merch: ants, naval officers and scho- 
lars,” and is quite republican in its regulations and regimen. Here 
Richardson, the novelist, Camden, the historian, Bishop Stillingfleet, 
Mitchell, translator of Aristophanes, Barnes, the well-known editor of the 
Times and an eminent Greek scholar, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and many 
others of note, were educated. The description of the school and his school- 
days are told with much humor, piquancy and heart. His recollections 
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of the tutors are particularly racy ; that one of Boyer, the head master, 
who lives also in the reminiscences of Lamb and Coleridge, being partic- 
ularly full and characteristic. His pictures are truly fine bold portraits, 
and free from any of the spoilt labor-work we find in the letter portraits 
of Gilfillan, Let us look at this portrait, “ from recollection,” of his head 
schoo|master. 


“ Boyer was a short, stout man, inclining to punchiness, with large face and 
hands, an aquiline nose, loog upper lip, and a sharp mouth. His eye was close 
and cruel. The spectacles which he wore threw a balm over it. Being a cler- 
gy man, he dressed in black, with a powdered wig. His clothes were cut short; 
his hands hung out of the sleeves, with tight wristbands, as if ready for execu- 
tion; and as he generally wore gray worsted stockings, very tight, with a little 
balustrade leg, his whole appearance presented something formidably succinct, 
hard and mechanical. In fact, his weak side, and undoubtedly his natural desti- 
nation, lay in carpentry; and he accordingly carried, in a side pocket made on 
purpose, a carpenter's rule.” 


How admirably told! How characteristic, and full of fine perception 
on the part of the author: the title ‘close and cruel eye,’ and the ‘ tight- 
ened wristbands, ready for execution!’ He was a cruel tyrant, without a 
particle of imagination ; servile, treacherous, and withal could be overe ome 
or outdone by a little high spirit and determination. 

Like all young poets, our young Leigh should fall in love. He was at 
this time but thirteen years old, and was full of poetry, such as is then 
drifting in connection with everything through every boy ’s mind: every 
country girl being a rustic Delia, and every cow-herd a reer ny mphs 
and arcadias, and blue mountains, and chivalry, and bright spears, and 
dark vizors, and persec utions, breathless anxieties and hs appy denouements, 
crushing and tumbling through the brain, like different pieces of sta 1ined 
glass, and be ads, and 1 colored stones and shells, tumbling and falling into 
pleasing contrasts in a kaleidescope. It was during one of the vacations 
that he was on a visit to his aunt’s, at Merton, that he fell in love with 
his cousin Fan. Hear him tell his own love-tale : 


“ Fanny was a lass of fifteen, with little laughing eyes, and a mouth like a plum 
I was then (I feel as if I ought to be ashamed to say it) not more than thirteen, 
if so old, but I had read Tooke'’s Pantheon, and came of a precocious race, 
My cousin came of one, too, and was about to be married to a handsome young 
fellow of three and twenty. I thought nothing of this, for nothing could be 
more innocent than my intentions. 1 was not old enough, or grudging enough, 
or whatever it was, even to be jealous. I thought everybody must Jeve F anny 
Dayrell; and if she did not leave me out in permitting it, I was satisfied. it 
was enough for me to be with her as long as I could; to gaze on her with de- 
light, as she floated hitherand thither; and to sit on the stiles in the nei; ghboring 
fields, thinking on Tooke’s Pantheon.” 


Such was his first love. His second was divided, as he himself says. 
between a friend’s sister, the park music, and the soldiers. He left school 
at fifteen, being unable to deliver the public speech, (which leads to the 
gradation termed “ Grecian,” and thence into the church,) on account of 
an impediment in his speech. Some time after his leaving school, his 
first book appeared before the public. It was, as a matter of course, a 
volume of verses which his father collected and published, getting through 
his old congregations a large list of subscribers. The author tells us he 
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was as proud of the book then, as he is ashamed of it now. But there 
is nothing to be ashamed of. He might as well say he is ashamed of ever 
being a boy. Through his father and his little book he was introduced to 
many men of note, who treated him very cordially. The critics, too, 
were lenient, and from his extremely youthful age, the writer was flat- 
tered into a serious mischief to himself. Among the literati to whom he 
was introduced about this time, and one whom he seems to regard with 
most affection, was the Rev. Mr. Maurice, of the British Musuem, author 
of Indian Antiquities, He was a “short, chubby, good-humored compa- 
nion, with boyish features, and a lax dress and manner, heartily glad to 
see you, and tender over his wine! He was a clerical sort of Horace.” 
Many pleasant days, the recollections of which, and “the roast fowls and 
bottles of wine,” are happily remembered by Hunt, as having been spent 
in Maurice’s rooms in the turret of the British Museum; and he never 

asses these rooms without thinking of the pleasant days there spent, and 
how the Indian antiquarian used to “lay down his magnifying glass, take 
both his hands, and condescend to anticipate the pleasant chat they should 
have about authors and books over their wine.” Subsequently Hunt 
read and wrote much. Everything which came in his way he read. He 
devoured the whole set of British classics like a glutton, and the effect of 
this was, he wrote a series of essays, in a paper called the 7raveler, under 
the signature of “ Mr, Town, Junr., Critic and Censor-General.” He de- 
scribes his joy as being nothing short of transport, as he issued every 
Saturday with his printed essay in the papers under his arm. Goldsmith 
was the enchanter whose might astonished and delighted our young au- 
thor. He says, ‘‘I knew no end of quoting passages out of the ‘ Essays 
and Citizen of the World, and is in rapture with his Vicar of Wakefield. 
We beg to correct our friend’s memory and set him right—it was Olivia 
who was seduced by Mr. Thornton, the baronet’s nephew, not “ Sophia, 
by the villanous baronet,” as he recollects it. Fielding, Smollet, Vol- 
taire, Charlotte Smith, Bage, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Augustin La Fontaine, 
were his favorite authors in prose. Voltaire seems to have made the 
greatest impression on him. A collection of essays, by Colman and Bon- 
nel] Thornton, called the Connoisseur, also Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
were favorite books of his, and on Pope’s works he devoted much time and 
admiration. ‘To compete, in his juvenile ardor, with the Rape of the Lock, 
he wrote a mock heroic, entitled The Battle of the Bridal. Dryden, too, 
sought his attention, and about this time—that is, from his departure from 
school to his twentieth year—he wrote two farces, a comedy, and a tra- 
gedy. None of these productions saw the light, through a printer’s devil. 
Shortly after he became theatrical critic for the Mews, a paper which his 
brother John, a printer, set up, and astonished the town by giving inde- 
pendent critiques, refusing tickets of admission to the theatres, and deny. 
ing acquaintanceship with the actors and playwrights. It had been the 
custom there, as it is here now, to be well acquainted with actors, drama- 
tists and artistes, who gave dinners, wine, tickets and suppers to the edit- 
ors, critics and reporters, and so gained a glorious admission into the 
grandiloquent paragraphs in the morning papers. The criticisms of Hunt 
got notoriety, if not reputation ; and were afterward collected as an ap- 
pendix to a volume of essays of the same nature. 

At the beginning of the year 1808, The Hxaminer was started by the 
same brother and himself, in joint partnership. He studied the writings 
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of V oltaire, Goldsmith, Steele and Addison, more than ever: ground him- 
self in De Lolme and Blackstone, and came out boldly as a liberal re- 
former. ‘The paper started without a party ; but the ideas it threw out 
as its basis soon brought it one. Literature was well introduced, and 
formed a particular adornment to the politics of the paper; and by this 
means, readers of intelligence were seduced to peruse it who otherwise 
might have discountenanced a purely political journal, It grew into re- 
putation. It was manly, if it was not remarkable for manner, and pre- 
served a steadiness of purpose, if it did not present a style of polish. 
But it was fast attaining both, and accordingly the tories charged it with 
republicanism, disaffection to crown and church, and with ¢ onspiracy. As 
the Hunts from the outset denied themselves the employment of any party 
patronage, or political or theatrical acquaintances, so they never went to a 
public dinner, and never saw the principal men in connection with whos 
names the charge of conspiracy was brought against them. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt had been a clerk in the war office immediately previous to, and a 
short time after the starting of the Hzaminer, but felt it his duty to re- 
sign, from the tone which he thought fit to adopt towards the court and 
the ministry. Ere the paper was a twelvemonth old, a government pro- 
secution was directed against it, in consequence of its taking up the cause 
of a Major Hogan, who accused the Duke of York of favoritism and cor- 
ruption. A prosecution was also commenced against Mr. Perry, of the 
Morning Chronicle, for extracting two sentences of the closing part of the 
article in the Examiner ; and, by some extra grudge of the tories, the 
Chronicle suit was mesmenced first, and Perry defending himself, was ac- 
quitted. The suit against the Hunts was then dropped. 

Three years after this time, Mr. Hunt edited a quarterly journal of politics 
and literature, which his brother started—The Reflector, which lived but 
a year, through want of capital. It rose in reputation, and had writers 
like Barnes, Mitchell, Dr. Aikin, and others, contributing to it. Lamb 
also wrote in it, and Leigh Hunt’s Feast of the Poets first appeared in the 
same magazine. It is many years since we read the, poem, but we 
remember it with pleasure as a satirical production. Its publication made 
him many enemies; its plot being—a dinner given by Apollo to the 
Poets, and the consequent rejection of a great number who present them- 
selves for admission. This arrangement gave him an opportunity to carp 
at not only the poets professing tory politics, but many others, until he 
raised an army of rhymers and rhymelings against him. 

Among others he attacked Gifford and Walter Scott. He carped (and 
justly) at the monotony of Pope’s versification, and laughed at Words- 
worth. The same opinion he holds to this day of Gifford, and will not 
allow him to have had any genius. We are of the same opinion. That he 
had talent, we allow. He was a poetaster,—full of malevolence, which 
passed for strength,—and a dogmatic assurance, which he palmed for 
argument, because he said it. Of Scott and Wordsworth, he afterward 
learned to think differently: though differently still from what most 
critics think, rating the former as a novelist, rather beneath—and the 
latter a poet, rather above—their respective places. The Reflector had 
also a dash at the Prince Regent. Meanwhile the Ezaminer had been 
striding along at a bold pace, never receding in its assurance, and increas- 
ing with its audacity in strength and ability, as a constant action of the 
human muscles tend to solidify and strengthen their developments and 
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endurance. The tories were watching its progress with eager eyes, and 
in their mind the happy moment arrived for examining the Hvaminer, and 
lynching it if possible. A second prosecution was instituted against it 
for the publication of a contemptuous article against the Prince Regent, 
setting forth the manner in which his health had been received with hasee 
at a St. Patrick’s Dinner. The result of the indictment was, two years 
imprisonment, with a fine to each of the proprietors of five hundred 
pounds. Into prison they accordingly went. 

For some time his abode was of a disagreeable character, and tended 
to undermine his mahi but getting a more airy apartment, he papered it 
as a bower of roses, cultivated a small garden connected with it, read, 
wrote, and received visits from Moore, Byron, Cawden Clarke, Lamb, 
Shelley, and other eminent and intellectual friends. ‘To his imprisonment 
he owes his first acquaintance with the latter poet. And well may he pride 
in it, and glory in it, for that alone was worth a life-time to accomplish. 
The friendship of Shelley !—in itself sounds like footsteps on the ladder 
of immortality. The venerable Bentham also honored the prisoner with 
a visit. Here, too, he wrote a portion of Rimini, and a masque on the 
downfall of Napoleon, the Descent of Liberty. His time was thus hap- 
pily filled up, and he contrived to make himself comfortable and cheerful, 
notwithstanding the presence of that interloper—illness. The Story of 
Rimini was published in 1816. The tory critics, as usual, assailed it, 
but a sentence of Rogers to him repaid him for all their rancor. Meeting 
him shortly after its publication, Rogers told him “ he had just left a lady 
in tears over it.” Towards the ¢ dene of the year 1821, Le igh Hunt and 
his family started for Italy, being invited to start a journal with syron and 
Shelley. The Hraminer was declining, and Mr. Hunt being in ill-health, 
he combined spec ulation with the hope of recovery, and so set out to 
gain his health, and friends to the cause of freedom, in Italy, if possible. 
Eve sry reader of Byron knows all about the failure of the pub lication they 
started, and the mournful but grand death of Shelle y, and the burning of 
his remains according to the spiritual old custom. 

E very great poet should be so burnt after death in every land, and leave 
not a vestige of his bones behind. Who does not tremble at the saeri- 
lege performed some years back on the remains of Milton, when some 
arch-fiend dragged the locks from his sainted head, and otherwise mutila- 
ted the world-loved form, that he might havea “something of Milton’s ?”’ 
Why not buy his “ Paradise Lost?” Better his body had been burnt 
generations ago, than remain to receive the awards of civilization so. Who 
that has ever read the Deserted Village, or Vicar of Wakefield, does not 
feel insulted at the indignities offered the tomb of Goldsmith not long 
since? 

The remains of great poets should be reduced to ashes, and their works 
alone be their monument and their remembrance. It carries out the idea of 
their lives too—and seems like a flash across the earth; like inspiration, 
whence no one can tell; but it is there a living blaze—a sun standing still. 
The ceremony which followed the finding of Shelley’ s body is fine ly told. 
In Italy, Mr. ‘Hunt lived at Le ghorn, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Maiano— 
tells us stories of Byron and Madame Guiccioli—how the former wrote 
his Don Juan—up late at nights, ‘ under the influence of gin and water,’ 
and how the latter was like one of Chaucer’s heroines, and had the hand- 
somest nose he ever saw of its kind. His descriptions of the cities and 
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towns he passed through are admirably sketched, and colored with much 
effect. One can imagine he sees the white houses of Pisa, and gazes down 
the Arno, from one of its three bridges. 

The Liberal did not succeed beyond four numbers, The writers in it 
were Byron, Hazlitt, and Hunt, and Shelley’s posthumous translation of 
May-day Night, from Faust, appeared in it. Hunt wrote a considerable 
portion of it: but, though on friendly terms, “their cordiality did not 
increase.” Byron was vain, and Hunt was rather inclined to obstinacy, 
certainly to independence, and did not yield that deference which the 
former thought he had a right to expect. The journal did not succeed 
either, as Byron expected, and instead of working it energetically, he 
grew cold on the subject, and so it died, not without making a great noise 
and some disturbance in the literary world. On the death of the /iberal, 
Ilunt removed to Florence, and contributed articles to a new publication 
of his —— The Literory Examiner, and translated the Bacchus in 
Tuscany, of Redi, into English; it fell dead from the press. At Maiano 
he wrote essays under the title of the W ‘ishing Cap,in the Hraminer, which 
formed the germ of his books called the Town, and Men, Women and 
Books. In Florence he also projected a magazine, to be selected from the 
magazines of the day in England, but the idea died of want of nourish- 
ment from the Florentine authorities. At Maiano he wrote another work. 
which has not yet been given to the public, though prepared for publica- 
tion, and in the author’s mind is the least faulty of his works; it is term- 
ed, Christianism ; or Belief and Unbelief Reconciled, Meturning to Eng- 
land, after a residence in Italy of more than two years, he took up his 
position among the old haunts, and dived into the liters wry sea again, buf- 
feting and swimming and kee ping himself over water ever since. He has 
been constantly before "e publie since that time, and his life is linked with 
his works, of which the Companion, & book of essays, and a collection of 
his poems, are the best known, with his books of criticisms and sele« tions, 
entitled. Imagination and Fancy ; Wit and Humor ; Stories JSrom the Ita- 
lian Poets ; The Palfrey » A Jar of Honey JSrom Mount Hybla. We has, 
besides, from time to time, written a daily critical paper, called The Jat. 
ler —written in the True ; Sun. “4 ontributed to the We stminster Fee pew. 
set up the London Journal, endeavored to continue the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, and wrote the poem entitled Captain Sword and Captain Pen, the 
Legend of Florence, and three other plays which are yet unpublished.” 
Some of the e ssays from the London Journal have been collected. and are 
p ypular under the title of the Seer ; also the Homances of — Life from 
the same publication; but the author informs us, ‘ the reputation, as 
usual, was too late for the profit,’ ? and that they do not belong to him. 
In the Repository, Blue Stocking Revels was published; it is a sort of 
female feast of the poets, Since, he has projected many things, and writ- 
ten much that has not been published, among which are several dramatic 
compositions ; and much anxiety, and the precarious nature of his life, 
was relieved by a pension from the government. His latter days have 
not prospered, and though having written much and well, profit has not 
he ape od any benefits on him—too often the case with our best authors, 
His works are popular, but have passed from his hands. His plays, with 
one exception, he could not get brought on the stage—that exception suc- 
ceeded, and brought him (£200) one ‘thousend dollars—for many reasons 
given by actors and managers. Looking at his life, it was one full of 
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friendly recollections, though fraught with much adversity. He fought 
through it manfully, and in his old age reposes under the shadow of the 
pension list, and the sunshine of a good and healthy reputation. 

The auto-biography is admirably written—easy, racy, abounding with 
sketches and anecdotes. Indeed, it is not more his own life than that of 
the lives of the wits of his day, authors, actors and musicians. The 
sketches of Byron, Moore, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Coleridge, Carlyle, 
and of the Soilon Siddons, Bannisters, Mundens, Mathews and E llis- 
tons, are full of spirit, and are quite a history of those times. ‘This is 
the chief charm in the work, His own part of it, or that part relating to 
himself, is free from egotism, always even- tempered, wiping off old “aif. 
ferences, strengthening later friendships, reconciling ideas, or making peo- 
ple and himself understand each other and be friendly. His auto-eriticism 
is remarkably candid, and his criticisms in general are peculiar for a fine 
conception of the beautiful and humorous, a very pleasing, if Hot pro- 
found sense of perfection, and so frank as to be winning. The parts re- 
lating to his residence on the. continent, are exquisite pictures of Italian 
life and scenery, and gives him room to talk on his favorite topie—the 
poets and flowers and birds of a country—always turning every little 
thing to the poetic side of human nature, Altogether, the book is e 
genial, instructive, and hearty companion. 





LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Tuer idea that first enters the mind when one sees the name of Chester- 
field, is that of a man of fashion, cold, formal, with no natural feeling, or 
else that feeling carefully smothered and concealed ; in’fact, a heartless 
man of the world. How just this may be,—how deserving he may be of 
the character thus ascribed to him,—has been the subject of much dispute. 
It:is not our present purpose, however, either to defend or assail his views 
of men and things which are set forth in the well-known “Letters to his 
Son.” Though his name will probably live in the memories of men, 
chiefly as the author of these “ Letters,” and as the founder of the Ches- 
terfieldian school of education and manners, yet it was not for these that 
he was known among his cotemporaries. He was no Beau Brummel in 
the gay circles of Paris, in foreign courts, or in the House of Lords. His 
reputation was founded upon a different basis from that of a dane ing-mas- 
ter, nor did it hang upon so slender a thread as the novelty and grace of 
his cravat-tie. It was as a gentleman of refinement and education, that he 
was admired and courted in Paris; it was as a skilful and accomplished 
diplomatist, that he was sent to the Hague ; and it was as a graceful and 
elegant orator, a profound and liberal statesinan, and a firm and unflinch- 
ing friend to his country’ s best interests, that he was known in Parliament. 
Nor did his notoriety in public life arise merely from that wilful opposi- 
tion to the measures proposed by the crown, by which many weak minds 
hope to make themselves known and felt. His opposition (whenever he 
did oppose) was high-minded and honorable, and his merits were duly ap- 
preciated by his opponents, who bestowed upon him the Lord Lieutenan- 
cy of Ireland, and an important Secretaryship. And his actions and course 
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of conduct in the responsible stations which he filled, show him not un- 
worthy of the trust reposed in him. 

At an early age, (as some thought, before he was legally eligible,) he 
took his seat in the House of Commons, as a member from one of the 
boroughs. No crowds of urgent constituents thronged his path, pressing 
him with their various wants and grievances ; no vast landed and agricul- 
tural interests were dependent upon him for their defence and advance- 
ment; no moneyed Gorporation or wealthy mercantile combination had 
plac ed him there as its représentative—yet he was not a cipher in Parlia- 
ment. Endowed by nature with commanding talents, and fitted by men- 
tal discipline, travel and study, to mingle in public affairs, before he had 
been a month in the House he made his maiden speech. It was not to 
be expected that a young man scaree twenty-one, should astonish by the 
depth of his reasoning, or the force of his argument. Yet his : remarks 
were well received, owing, as he himself observes, to the spirit with which 
they were uttered and the language in which his ideas were clothed. It 
was perhaps to the exceeding care which he always bestowed, no less on 
the manner in which he spoke than on the selection of his words, that he 
owed much of the favor he received as a speaker; and though it would 
hardly be adapted to the present age, and to this country especially, yet 
his receipt for makitig an “applauded speaker ” is well worth considera- , 
tion. In one of his letters to his son, he gives it as follows: “ Take of 
common sense guantum sufficit, add a little application to the rules and 
orders of the house, throw obvious thoughts in a new light, and make up 
the whole with a large quantity of purity, correctness, and elegancy of 
style. Take it for granted, that by far the greatest part of mankind do 
neither analyze nor search to the bottom ; they are incapable of penetra- 
ting deeper ‘than the surface. All have senses to be gratified ; very few 
have reason to be applied to. Graceful utterance and action pleases their 
eyes, elegant diction tickles their ears; but strong reason would be thrown 
away upon them.” This reczipt for speaking, like most other receipts, is 
rather indefinite. How much common sense it takes to make a “quantum 
sufficit,” might be difeult to determine ; but that it is very necessary for 
a speaker, few would be willing to deny. Many speeches of no little ce- 
lebrity, if carefully analyzed, would be found to contain naught besides 
“ obvious thoughts” thrown into “a new light.” And “ purity, correctness, 
and elegancy of style,” certainly conduce much to success as a public 
speaker. The “quantum sufficit” of common sense in this country is for- 
tunately a very coasiden able quantity. But “obvious thoughts,” even 
though thrown into “a new light,” will not suit the genius of our coun- 
trymen, ever inion of novelty and progress. “ Purity, correctness, and 
eleganey of style,” by no means are essential requisites for a speaker on 
the stump, or in the halls of legislation, though they undoubtedly add to 
the chances for success. In fact, these are but relative terms, at least as 
applied to public speaking ; for if the taste of the audience which listens 
to the eloquence of a stump orator, be not modelled after that of Addison 
or Burke, the beauty and refinement of the classic styles of these great 
masters of the English language will be lost upon them. That will appear 
the most pure, correct and elegant style to them, which is best suited to 
their taste, and therefore best calculated to “tickle their ears.” If their 
notions of “graceful motion and utterance ” accord not with those of a 
professed elocutionist, the most elaborate gestures and studied intonations 
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will not please them so much as will the manly and natural action and 
heartfelt tones which are the expressions of real feeling and interest. By 
far too large a proportion of mankind are, it is true, too little disposed to 
“analyze” or “search to the bottom ;” but this arises more from indisposi- 
tion to make the effort, than because “they are incapable of penetrating 
deeper than the surface.” It is far easier to allow the “senses to be grat- 
ified,” the eye pleased with “graceful utterance and action,” and the ear 
tickled with “elegant diction,” than to fix the attention closely on the ar- 
guments of the speaker, and make the mental effort of applying the judg- 
ment to a nice discrimination of their merits. And that which is easiest, 
where they are not personally or relatively interested, the majority of 
men will prefer. 

His career in the House of Commons was brought to a close on the 
death of his father in 1726, when he succeeded to his title, and took his 
seat in the House of Lords, as the Earl of Chesterfield. His course here— 
in a position still more calculated than the one he filled in the lower house, 
to tempt him to a life of ease—was no less brilliant as an orator and a 
statesman than it had been previously. As an orator, he still adhered to 
the directions of his own receipt; though not so closely, but that his 
speeches were not unfrequently marked by a soundness of reasoning, 
which was as well calculated to convince, as his grace of utterance and 
action and elegance of diction were to please. Upon the occasion of the 
consideration of a bill “ to subject all dramatic writers to the jurisdiction 
of the Lord Chamberlain, by obliging them to take out a license for every 
production before it can appear on the stage,” his lordship made a defence 
of the liberty of the press, distinguished alike for the spirit of liberality 
and freedom which breathes forth in every part of it, and for the eloquence 
with which it is expressed. A single extract from this speech will show 
that these assertions are not unfounded. 

“I shall admit, my lords, that the stage ought not, upon any occasion, 
to meddle with politics ; and for this very reason, among the rest, I am 
against the bill now before us. This bill will be so far from preventing 
the stage’s meddling with politics, that I fear it will be the occasion of its 
meddling with nothing else: but then it will be a political stage, ex parte. 
It will be made subservient to the politics and schemes of the court only. 
The licentiousness of the stage will be encouraged, instead of being re- 
strained; but, like court journalists, it will be licentious only against the 
patrons of liberty, and the protectors of the people. Whatever man, 
whatever party, opposes the court in any of their most destructive schemes, 
will be represented on the stage in the most ridiculous light the hirelings 
of a court can contrive. True patriotism, and love of public good, will be 
represented as madness; or as a cloak for envy, disappointment, and 
malice ; whilst the most flagitious crimes, the most extravagant vices and 
follies, if they are fashionable at court, will be dignified and dressed 
up in the habit of the most amiable virtues. This, at least, we know was 
the case in the reign of King Charles Il., when the stage was under a 
license,” 

While an active member of the House of Lords, his lordship spoke 
often, and always in the same spirit of liberty, and generally in the same 
eloquent. style, as that in which he so manfully resisted the insidious at- 
tack upon the liberty of the press. The same principle of opposition to 
every encroachment—or every shadow of an encroachment—upon the 
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liberties of the subject, characterized all his efforts in Parliament. Whether 
resisting an unconstitutional increase of the prerogative,—a dangerous 
augmentation of the standing army in time of peace,—an uncalled for sub- 
sidy to foreign powers,—an attempt to bring the majority in Parliament 
within the control of the erown ;—or any other measure inconsistent with 
a spirit of freedom, Lord C ‘hesterfield alw ays displayed an unflinching ad- 
herence to the prine iples of true liberty, and a re asoning at once convin- 
cing, and clothed in eloquent and appropriate language. And though often 
with the minority, yet his speeches were felt and appreciated even by the 
most bitter and violent of his opponents. 

His course as ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
States General, though of no long duration, was eminently successful. 
His education had been of a kind peculiarly adapted to fit him for the dis- 
charge of the responsible duties of a foreign minister, with honor to him- 
self and to his principals. His fund of knowledge made him shine as the 
accomplished and elegant scholar, and joined to the polish of his manner, 
and his perfect familiarity with the continental languages, prepossessed all 
in his favor. A thorough acquaintance with all the histery and tactics of 
European diplomacy, gave weight to his opinions and force to his argu- 
ments; while his deep and practical knowledge of human nature, fortified 
him against the most skilfully devised schemes and manceuvres of his diplo- 
matic opponents. The object which his embassy had in view, was to 
induce the Dutch to engage in the war with more vigor and earnestness. 
[le was received with the utmost cordiality, and the warmest expressions 
f friendship, by the deputies of the States General. This was more es- 
pecis ully the case upon his second mission. The first had been to negotiate 
for their assistance and support, and to engage them as allies of Great 
Britain in the war: the seeond, to rouse them to heartier exertions in the 
prosecution of it. His efforts were attended with signal success, and he 
returned to England to receive fresh honors from his own nation, by be- 
ing appointed one of the Lords Justices to administer the government 
during his Majesty’s absence abroad. The views he entertained in regard 
to the qualifie ations necessary for a foreign minister, were just and dis- 
criminating. His desire for his son was, ‘the at he should be distinguished 
is a skilful diplomatist, and as an orator in Parliament; and though dis- 
appointed in the latter wish, the former was abundantly gratified. In 
many of his letters he throws out valuable hints and suggestions for the 
cuidance of his son, in fitting himself to discharge the duties of this office 
in after years. He recommends a thorough knowledge of foreign affairs, 
with the interests, views, pretensions, and policy of other courts. The 
study of the relations of foreign states with each other, and with the home 
rovernment, and an intimate aequaintance with the most important trea- 
ties, he regards as indispensable to one who would act with eredit and 
success as a foreign minister. His own extensive knowledge of foreign 
affairs, and his eminent success in the only mission which he undertook, 
have furnished a brilliant example of the precepts he enjoined. 

In the responsible and difficult office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and as Secretary of State, Chesterfield displayed the same tact for busi- 
ness, and the same unwearied industry and application, which had distin- 
ruis ished his career as a member of Parliament, and ambassador to the 
Hague. His habits of industry and application were remarkable, and the 
more so, since his means were abundant, and his rank in the peerage se- 
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cured him from al] necessity of more than an ordinary degree of attention 
to business. But unfettered by the enervating and, apathetic influences 
which are the almost necessary concomitants of an ample fortune, added 
to high rank, Lord Chesterfield rose superior to them all, and performed 
with fidelity the arduous and pressing duties of the various positions of 
honor and distinction in which he was placed. Though many of the du- 
ties attendant on these offices had usually been discharged ‘by subordi- 
nates, he scorned the intervention of others to lighten ‘the labor-which 
rightly fell to his own share. It is related of him, that upon his ap- 
pointment to Ireland, he selected as principal secretary, a young man, 
who, though of good family and genteel address, was by no means a man 
of business. And upon the first visit, which he made for the purpose of 
acknowledging the fayor, Lord Chesterfield told him: “Sir, you will re- 
ceive the emoluments of your place, but I will do the business myself, 
being determined to have no first minister.” Thus diligent and attentive 
to the business of his office, and careful of surrounding himself with -a 
host of fawning underlings, itis a matter of no surprise that he adminis- 
tered the affairs. of Ireland in a manner acceptable to the people, and 
honorable to himself. 

And. his habits of industry strike one with more force,-when it is re- 
membered in, what, estimation he was usually held among men. Who 
would expect to see the elegant and accomplished man of fashion, and 
the polished wit, applying himself assiduously to business, and attending 
to all its details with a fidelity well worth imitating? And the same 
man of fashion, an accurate and classical scholar, intimately acquainted 
with all the various and intricate relations of the states of Kurope, and 
only attaining this knowledge by hard study, and attentive and discrimi- 
nating observation! The two characters seem, at the first glance, entirely 
repugnant to each other. The labor and care necessary to become famil- 
iar with the minuti of fashionable etiquette, and to acquire the polish of 
manner requisite for what is commonly called a fine gentleman, seem to 
put out of the question the acquisition or preservation of business habits 
and application. The necessary connection, however, between polished 
manners and an indolent, inactive course of life, it would be difficult sat- 
isfactorily to prove. Nor would it be easier to ascribe a substautial rea- 
son for the very prevalent notion, that an accomplished scholar, a profound 
statesman, or a man of business, can never possess those graces of man- 
ner and deportment which mark the polished gentleman, The example 
of Lord Chesterfield, furnishes a brilliant and triumphant refutation of 
these erroneous, yet specious doctrines; specious, because in a great 
majority of cases it is a combination of virtues rarely met. 

In a few words, the true position and character of Chesterfield may 
thus be summed up: He was a man of polished manners, fitted to shine 
even in the “shining court” of “ presumptuous France ;” he was an elo- 
quent orator,—a profound and liberal statesman,—a steady and never- 
tiring man of business; he was a skilful and able diplomatist, enjoying 
the respect even of his opponents, and the warm admiration of bis 
friends ; be was highly favored and honored by his own government, and 
esteemed by those of foreign states, whither his duty or his pleasure 
called him. 
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IMPOST.* 


A STUPENDOUS DECEPTION. 
If the people wish to be deceived, then let them be deceived.t 


In view of the greatness of the subject, the extent of its bearings and 
relations, and the magnitude of its consequences, a decent respect for pub- 
lie opinion renders it ‘becoming to enter more elaborately into proofs and 
authorities to support positions than would otherwise be expedient. If it 
shall appear, as it will, that thé ambition of monarchs and the extrava- 
gance of princes and governments have been, and still are, chiefly indebt- 
ed to impost for their resources—for the support of standing armies, and 
for the sinews of long, bloody, and exhausting wars, which, in civilized 
nations, have been, and will continue to be, co-existent with the “ Re- 
gulations of Commerce,” and the collection of impost; and if it shall 
still further appear, as it will, that the civilization and refinement of 
man are whole centuries behind their time, in consequence of the restric- 
tions laid upon commerce, and the embarrassments of human intercourse, 
occasioned by the imposition of impost, then are we sustained in the as- 
sertion, that impost is the most stupendous deception ever practised upon 
civilized man. 

In briefly tracing back the origin and history of this deception, we must 
introduce to the reader a class of words united in the closest bonds of 
fraternal affection, to wit :—policy, diplomacy, intrigue, chicanery, arti- 
fice, deception, management, dissimulation, insincerity, craft, cunning, 
scheming, sophistry, and false pretences—with an infinity of cousins to 
the twentieth degree, under the name of tergiversation, shifting, evasion, 
subterfuge, &c. This fraternity of words being constantly found in the 
service of monarchs, cabinets and governments, no guilt is ever attached 
to them. Whenever detected in private life, society instantly brands the 
victims as swindlers, mock auctioneers, herse-jockeys, &c., and punishes 
them with fines and imprisonments. The lineage of this household of 
ideas may be legitimately traced to the great paterfamilias, Tiberius 
Cesar, whose name is a synonym for all that is unjust and oppressive in 
government, and wicked and revolting in morals. He cultivated dissi- 
mulation, studied it as an art, practised it as a virtue, and plumed himself 
upon it as an imperial accomplishment.{ To him, therefore, be the credit 
of domesticating dissimulation at court, where, since his day, all honesty 
and sincerity have been generally regarded as mere plebeian virtues.§$ 


* By Jmpost is meant a fax paid by the people for the support of government, disguised un 
der the specious names of “ customs,’ and “duties’’—advanced by the importer, and ultimately 
extracted from the pockets of consumers, and levied on merchandise imported. This use of 
the word is supported by the historical records of the U. 8. Government. 

t The very trite Latin proverb—Qut vult decipi decipiatur—or, as it is often quoted, Popu- 
lus vult decipi, et decipiatur—is one of the oldest truths in polities. In the progress of human 
intelligence itis destined to become error. 

} See Tacit. Ann. Lib. L., cap. 11., et Lib. IV., eap. 71. 

j Gibbon, the greatest master of history after Tacitus, says :—* Falsehood and insincerity, un- 
suitable as they seem to the dignity of pub lic transactions, offend us with a less degr: ading idea 
of meanness, than when they are found in the intercourse of private life. In the latter, they 
discover a want of courage ; in the other, only a defect of power; and as it is impossible for the 
most able statesmen to subdue millions of followers and enemies by their own personal strength, 
the world, under the name of policy, seems to have granted them a very liberal indulgence of 
craft and dissimulation.”—Dee. and Fall R. E., vol. L., chap. v. p. 68.—Days of Severus. 
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Passing rapidly down to the period of modern diplomacy y and courtly 
dissimulation, we find their earliest development in the papal court,* in 
the fifteenth century. It was a dark Italian policy, Machiavellianism. It 
naturally suc ceeded feudalism, which had been, up to that time, chiefly 
characterized by barbarism, force and violence. Policy was an opposite 
principle, that sought to achieve its ends by management, chicanery, and 
deception. In France, this great change in the mode of governing was 
affected by Louis XI., who “ substituted intellectual for material means, 
cunning for force, Italian for feudal policy.” It is in these days that you 
witness the barons and Suzerains, or lords paramount of feudalism, like 
feeble moons and glimmering stars, paling away before the rising glories 
of royal suns—monarchs with monstrous assumptions. The people are 
utterly forgotten, and their very existence denied, except alas required 
for wars and taxes. They quietly surrender all to the throne, nor are 
they again heard of in England until the days of Hampden, Cromwell, 
and their glorious compeers—nor in France till a century later.+ It is 
in the history of these times that we are to seek for a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the amazing ignorance and stupidity of the people, in thus 
tamely relinquishing to ‘the crown all their foreign relations, and with 
them the regulation of commerce and unlimited saanetiicds by impost. 

It was in this gray twilight of modern civilization—in such a soil—in 
such an atmosphere—that impost sprang up and became the established 
policy of corrupt, ambitious, extravagant and oppressive monarchies, 
Immediately upon its heels, then marching side by side, haud passibus 
equis, came standing armies. Then came an uninterrupted succession of 



















* Robertson, the great historian, no way inferior to Gibbon, says :—* As ecclesiastics were 
trained to pacific acts, and early initiated in the mysteries of that policy by which the court of 
Rome extended or supported its spiritual dominion, the popes, in the conduct of their temporal 
affairs, were apt to follow the same maxims, and in all their measures were more ready to em 
ploy the refinements of intrigue than the force of arms. It was in the papal court that address 
and om sty in negotiation became a science ; and during the sixteenth ce ntury Rome was con 
sidered as the school in which it might be best acquired.’’—Chs. V., sec. iii., page 82.— View of 
the State of Europe. 

t Guizot—anothe er splendid star in history—should be carefully studied. ‘ Diplomacy,” says 
he, “in its very birth, fell into the hands of kings; and the ne that it belong s to them ex 
clusively—that the nation, even when free, and possesse d of the right of voting its own ta 
and interfe sring in the management of its domestic affairs, has no richt to intermeddle in foreis m 
matters—this opinion, I say, became established in all parts of Europe as a settled principle, 
maxim of common law. Look into the history of England in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
you will observe the great influence of that opinion, and the obstacles it presented to the liber 
ties of England in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. It is always under the 
sanction of the principle—that peace and war, commercial relations, [taxation by impost,] and all 
foreign affairs, belong to the royal prerogative—that absolute power defends itself against the 
rights of the country. The people are remarkably timid in disputing this portion of the pre- 
rogative ; and their timidity has cost them the dearer, for this reason, that from the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, the history of Europe is essentially diplomatic.”—Guzzot on 
Civilization, Lecture XJ., Trans., p. 238. 

This “ timidity” of which Guizot speaks, is confirmed and illustrated by the cheerfulness with 
which our fathers surrendered the regulation of commerce to the British Government. In the 
examination of Dr. Franklin, Feb. 3, 1766, [Works, vol i., 205,] before the English House of 
Commons, relative to the repeal of the Am. Stamp Act, he testifies :—“ The authority of Par- 
liament was allowed [by the colonists] to be valid in all laws, except such as should lay inter 
nal taxes. It was never disputed in laying duties to regulate commerce.’ The subtilty and 
successful imposition of governments still further appear in the progress of this same examina 
tion ; for in one of his answers [page 214] Franklin states, that “ By taxes they [the colonists] 
mean internal taxes; by duties they mean customs; these are their ideas of the language.” 
Although to a mathematical demonstration, with Q. E. D. at the end of it, itis true, that cus i 
toms, duties, or impost, are equally taxes, and as truly paid out of the people’s pockets; yet it 
is quite possible, so stupendous is the deception practised upon them, that nine-tenths of them 
still believe with our forefathers, that “customs” are not taxes. 
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bloody and desolating wars, down, down, even to the peace of Paris. A 
standing army and an established impost—par nobdile fratrum. For in 
the greatest nations of the civilized globe, there has never yet been seen 
a standing army that was not and is not chiefly maintained by an impost. 
For it is incredible to suppose, that people would for a day submit to any 
tax save an impost, or some other unintelligible and deceptive tax, enor- 
mous enough to support modern standing armies, and the concurrent ex- 
penses of wars, in which the only personal interest they could possibly 
have is either to be taxed, oppressed and crushed at home, or else be 
“drawn,” “ quartered,” and killed abroad. 

Of all the measures that ever originated in this school of Machiavellian- 
ism,* the impost is at once the most important to monarchs and cabinets, 
the most oppressive to subjects and people, and the most mischievous to 
human progress, In the 17th century, the very justly distinguished Mon- 
tesquieu}—with a simplic ity and hone sty the it challenge our admiration 
and astound us with their boldness—laid bare the impost police: y. He 
admits it to be a deception, and recommends it as a De.usion! His lan- 
guage is too striking, and the whole subject too gravely important, to be 
lightly passed over; nor can any translation, exegesis, or history of the 
distinguished ee or of his times, in any degree palliate the monstrous 
doctrine, or hide its political deformity with gloze or stuecato. 

‘Les patra sur les merchandises,” ete. ‘The duties [impost] upon 
merchandise are those which the people feel the least, because there is no 
formal demand made for them [by the tax-gathere |. They can be so 
shrewdly [sagement] managed, that the peop le shall scarce ly know that 
they pay them at all. To effect this, it is of the highest conse quence that 
the merchant who sells the goods to the consumer should also be the per- 
son who pays the impost for him. [or he well knows that he does not 
pay the impost for himself, And the consumer [l’acheteur] who pays it 
in the end confounds it [le confond] with the price. Some authors have 

tated that Nerof had abolished the twenty-fifth penny arising from the 
si ola of slaves ; and yet he had only ordé ained that the tax—excise—should 
be paid by the seller instead of the consumer. This regulation, which 
left the impost entire, ve ry sp ec ‘iously [ specre] seemed to abolish it. 

“There are two kingdoms in Europe,’ continues the President, ‘“* where 
they have imposed very heavy duties upon liquors; in the one the brewer 
alone pays the impost, in the other it is levied indifferently upon all con- 
sumers. In the first, no one feels the rigor [and yet the rigor is identi- 
cally the same in both cases] of the impost; in the latter, it is regarded 





* We call it Machiavellianism, and soit was; but Machiavelli was scarcely more responsible 
for this : a policy than any historian for the events he describes. It is true, he wrote his 

‘Principe” in the didactic form, to recommend himself to the ‘‘ Medici,” but in a historic form 
it woul { ede been but a fair history of the times in which he lived, and of the Italian policy 
thus uniformly practised by courts and princes. 

t Sir James MacIntosh classes “the President’ Montesquieu w u Grotius, Locke, and Adam 
Smith. “ The Treatise,” says he, “ on the Law of War and Peace—the Essay on the Human 
Underst: andine—T he Spirit of Laws, and the Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
are the works which have most directly influe need the opinion of Europe during the las . two 
centuries. They are also the most conspicuous landmarks in the sciences to which they t elong.”’ 

{ Vectigal quoque quinte et vicessiane venalium mancipiorum remissum, specie magis, quam 
vi, quia cum venditor pendere juberetur, vi partem pretit emptoribus accre peabendt Taciiue, 
Ann., Lib. XITI., §31. 

We read that Augustus, in the consulship of Metullus and Nerva, A. U. C. 755, imposed a 
tax on all commodities exposed for sale. Dio says it was at first the fiftieth penny; but we 
find the tax was subsequently doubled. 
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asa burden. In the former, the citizen only feels the liberty he enjoys 
of not paying; in the latter, he only feels the necessity which compels 
him to pay.”* 

To the next succeeding chapter, the VIII., “the President” has given 
the following most flagrant and unequivocal caption : 

“COMMENT ON CONSERVE L’ILLUSION.” 
“ HOW TO PRESERVE THE DELUSION!” 

The chapter then opens thus : 

“In order that the price of the article and the impost may be con- 
FOUNDED TOGETHER IN THE HEAD OF THE CONSUMER, | puissent se confondre 
dans la tete de celui qui paie,| there must be some proportion between the 
price of the merchandise and the amount of the impost,” &c. 

Once more, “the President” says :—“ The object of commerce is the 
exportation and the importation of merchandise in favor of the state—en 
Saveur de Vetat,t| and the object of customs, [douanes| i is a certain impost 
upon this same exportation and importation, also in favor of the state. nz 

This may seem a startling doctrine, but it is the legitimate offspring of 
the other. The consumers, “with their “heads all confounded,” see no 
taxgatherer—feel no tax—acknowledge no burthen—and, of course, 
cheerfully surrender al] commerce and imposts, and the regulation thereof, 
to the state, as affairs which no way concern them. Thus the “ delusion 
is preserved.” 

McCulloch, in his work on Taxation—the best European authority— 
takes a similar view. He suys:—‘“ Indirect taxes have, with few excep- 
tions, been the greatest favorites with both princes and _ subjects.” 
“The burden of direct taxation is palpable and obvious. It admits of no 
disguise or concealment, [can’t “ confound it” in the consumer’s innocent 
: head,’ "| but makes every one fully sensible of the exact amount of his 
income taken by the government.” Were this the proper place, we would 
show that this very objection to direct taxes is the most perfect palladium 
of popular safety from governmental oppression, and the most adequate 
security against governmental wars, ambition, and extravagance 

Again ; McCulloch calls the impost tax “ an ingenious plan, that con- 
ceals the amount of taxation.”§ 

Napoleon very early discovered the virtues of this wonderful “ inge- 
nuity’—this panacea for political ills—this bread of life for financial in- 
anition—this regular Poor Man’s Blister. As early as 1795, the Revolu- 
tion had left everything in the most miserable situation, The tree asury 
was in a state of frightful exsiccation—the people starving—the armies 
destitute—the generals discouraged. | 

For ten long years matters grew worse and worse—until in 1805 the 
territorial burdens of France had become enormous, and crushing to the 
last degree of human endurance. At this most eventful period the war 
must have terminated from sheer lack of resources to prosecute it, had not 
Napoleon discovered the Poor Man’s Blister, which McCulloch thinks so 
“ingenious.” Direct taxes, like Sangradoism and Thompsonianism, had 
created a vacuum in the epigastric regions, emptied the veins, and ex- 





*L’Esp. des Lois, Liv. xiii., ch. vii. 
t “ The State.”—Montesquieu’s Master, Louis XIV.—* L’etat c'est moi.” 
t L’Esp. des Lois, Liv. xx., ch. 13, 
On “ Taxation,” p. 148, 9. 
t See Alison’s History of Europe, I., chap. xxiv., p. 483. 
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hausted all the secretions of the bedy politic—when lo! this Poor Man’s 
Blister is discovered, and, presto! the patient is.cured. “The enormity 
of the evil at length attracted the attention of the Emperor, and his sa- 
gacious mind at once perceived the superiority of taxes on consumption— 
which, confounded with the price of the artieles on which they were laid, 
were hardly felt as a grievance—over an enormous direct. payment from 
the proprietors to the government, which fell with excessive and intole- 
rable severity upon a particular class of society.” * “Ingenious,” was it 
not? But it was eminently successful in enab ling Napole on to continue 
his wars against the sections of the British oligare chy, for the restoration of 
legitimacy. The louger his experience extended,” says the same author, 
“the more was he attached to the admirable system of indirect taxation, 
the-only secure basis for the permanent income of a great nation. “The 
principle | should wish to see established,” said he, on the 20th of Feb., 
1806, “‘ is to introduce a great number of moderate indirect taxes, sus 
ceptible of augmentation when the public necessities call for their eleva- 
tion.”+ That is, “ after exhausting the virtues of phlebotomy, hot water 
and lobelia, the principle I should next wish to see tried is the ap- 
plication of a great number of moderately sized Poor Man’s Blisters, 
susceptible of augmentation whenever it shall be discovered that the 
patient has gaine .d strength enough to endure them. 

Napoleon was a great master, and he had a pupil of remarkable pre- 
cocity [—a perfect Neckar in finance—the pride of Old England in the 
way of a Prime Minister, and a rare specimen in the cabinet. It came 
to pass about the period of Pitt’s death,§ that Dr. Sangrado and Dr. 
Thompson had pretty nearly done for John Bull—even in like manner 
as me »y had done for his enemy, Crapeau. The preeocious Prime Min- 
ister, however, did not die till he had made great discoveries into the 
dansiine beauties, the hidden mysteries, and the Jasting virtues of the 
same * ingenuity,” which had already so delighted his master before him. 
Had Pitt died a little earlier he would s -arcely have been able at his 
death to bequeath to his admiring countrymen and fellow subjects an an- 
nual tax, to be paid as long as grass grows and water runs, upon a sum 
of money, which ultimately rounded its proportions into four thousand 
millions of dollars! To William Pitt, the precocious Chancellor of 
England's Exchequer, the foster-father and admiring patroon of Dr. 
Price’s Sinking Fund, be the honor of establishing the principle in Eng- 
lish Finance, that throughout a er eternity, the annual interest 
upon the British National Debt shall be paid by a tax, the depth of whose 
“ingenuity” is only paralleled by the breadth of its “ delusion”—dis- 
guised under the name of Customs, and “confounded” with the price in 
the tax-payer’s honest “head.” Preserve the delusion!|| And what 


* Alison, IL., xxxix,, p. 308, and xlvii., p. 573 

t Alison, IL, chap. xxxix., p. 308, and xlyii., p. 573. 

t Pitt was born in May, 1759, and was made Chancellor of the Exchequer and Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain in July, 1782, when he was twenty-three years and two months old! 

§ In 1806. 

i “ The interest [1806, before the minister’s death] of the loans annually contracted, and laid 
as a permanent burden on the nation, was provided for in the mitigated form of indirect taxes.” 
» * * “Tt is regarded as a capital excellence of Mr. Pitt’s financial measures, that he not only 
provided, in PERMANENT IMPosTs, for the interest of the whole public debt, and the sinking fund 
[Price’s humbug] necessary for its redemption, but made that provision exclusively in taxes 
in the indirect form, the burden of which, [being ‘confounded in the head,’] is imperceptible, 
and is never the subject of any general complaint.” * * * “ No complaint was 
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are all these “ permanent” and eternal indirect taxes, for the payment of 
a “ permanent”—an eternal—national debt ; what are they, but so many 
mortgages, annually foreclosed, upon the brains, the swe: at, and the sin- 
ews of posterity forever ! 

We do not on ¢his occasion propose to go into the history of the impost 
in this country, but shall content ourselves with remarking that our fore- 
fathers legitimately inherited the imposition from their English ancestors, 
and with that “timid” reverence, of which Guizot speaks, for the ancient 
ways,* forebore to interfere with a principle whose truth was universally 
admitted. It was not to be expected that their intelligence should be in 
advance of the rest of mankind, in a science they had never studied. Po- 
litical economy was then in its very infancy. Accordingly, we are not to 
be surprised that President Monroe—following i in the footsteps of all the 
great statesmen who had preceded him—should, in his inaugural mes- 
sage,+ speak of the extraordinary prosperity of the country, in that e xpen- 
ditures, to the amount of 37 millions of dollars, had been defrayed, as he 
remarks, (specie magis, quam vi) “without a burthen on the people—the 
direct tax and excise having been repealed soon after the conclusion of the 
late war.” So $37,000,000 pé aid by 9,000,000 of people, with their “ heads 
confounded,” is no “ burthen ’"—although the sum would average more than 
four dollars apiece paid by every man, woman, and child in the United 
States! Any sche me of taxation that can work such wonders, must, in- 
deed, be “ingenious.” At any rate the “ delusion is preserved,” thanks to 
‘le President ” Montesquieu. 

Since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the people of the United 
States have actually paid into the Treasury of the general government 
taxes to the amount of one thousand millions of dollars, all under the se- 
ductive name of tariff, or the more specious title of Customs or Impost 
“confounded with the price” of the goods they have consumed! And 
probably not one in a thousand of the people is in any way conscious of 
the amount of his own payment and proportion of this immense sum, save 
that he is deeply sensible, and sorely feels, that he is poor—works hard— 
has no market for his produce—and barely makes the two ends of the 
year meet together. All this, and more, he is ready to admit; but he 
has not the remotest conception that he has ever paid a solitary unit of 
all these millions of money. And can all this be done, and no deception 
yractised ? “ Preserve the delusion !” 

Yes, the delusion must be preserved. You will, therefore, in the next 
place, inveigh earnestly, patriotically, and piously, against all luxuries er 
superfluities ;, as unsuited to the condition and pernicious to the morals « 
the laboring poor.[ Teach them that luxuries are the chief object of 


made during the war of fifty-five millions [$275,000,000] levied annually, by means of indirect 
taxes, on the people of Great Britain; but so burdensome was the income tax, producing only 
fourteen millions a year, felt to be, that all the efforts of government could not keep it on for 
one year after its termination.’”” [Can such things be, and the people not be deceived? Popu- 
lus vult decipi—and if they do, then let them be deceived.] * * *% “Of all the parts of 
Mr. Pitt's financial system, none was more worthy of admiration than that which provided for 
all the permanent {the italics are Alison’s] expenses of the nation, in the indirect taxes.’’ 
* * * “Mr: Pitt’s financial policy is calculated to stand the test of ages, [we “ calculate’ 


it will, too, unless the people oe ,] and appears now in imperishable lustre,” &c.— Alison's 
History of E wrope, Vol. I, chap. xli., p: 400-1. 
* Stare super vias antiquas. t A. D. 1821. 


t And pray why not point to Ireland, as a happy illustration of the absence of luxuries and 
superfiaities ? ? 
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commerce,* and that commerce is altogether an affair of the State, and 
quote Montesquieu for authority. Assure them that luxuries are for the 
aristocracy——necessaries for the people. The one leads to vice, the other 
to virtue. Preach up poverty, humility, and contentment—to all which 
nothing is so conducive as an impost. 

Franklin often speaks of luxuries as ruinous to the rising colonies and 
young states, and yet ¢ we find him more than once brought to a stand, 
and to very grave doubts, whether after all, the temptation of luxuries did 
not stimulate to new industry, greater enterprise, higher views; in short, 
he was not quite sure that levelling down these aristocratic cumulations 
of luxuries, and diffusing them among the people, might not promote 
general civilization, and tend to elevate and refine man. But Jeflerson 
was afflicted with no doubts. He thought exemption from the influence 

’ luxuries cheaply purchased,} even at the expense of a ruined national 
iit 

But as this subject involves the whole question of sumptuary laws, we must 
pass it over. They fill many and many a long page upon the statute books 
of our honored English ancestors, whose pride it was “to stand in the 
ancient ways’ and fill many and many a page of English history; but hap- 
pily they could not forever withstand the onward progress of man, and they 
have long since gone to rest along with the kindred laws and prejudices 
pertaining to trial DY ordeal—debasing money—the burning of here- 
tics§—fixing wages—granting monopolies—judicial torture—purveyance 
—foresti Hinges 3 or athe hemy—astrology—witcher: alt—pe rsecution 
of the Jews—pre judices against the use of coal for domestic purposes— 
against machinery—against numbering the people—against enlarging 
London—et id omne genus; gone—all gone to a cemetery, where no 
resurrection will ever find them. “ Hic jacet” sumptuary laws and 
prejudices against luxuries. 

The truth is, that the luxuries of Athens and Rome, which have so much 
excited the spleen of moralists and the ingenuity of historians, were the 
ill-gotten products of rapine and injustice—never the proceeds of honesty 
and industry. Luxuries gained by honest industry never corrupt, but 
always elevate and refine. The hope of their fruition constitutes the most 
powerful incentive, and the highest reward to popul: ar industry. Nearly 
all the commonest necessaries of life have in their day been esteemed 
luxuries—and the luxuries that now are, will in their turn become neces- 
saries—their history ever marking the progress of man in refinement and 
civilization. 

But against all these advantages, impost erects its brazen front. The 
impudence of its assumptions are ever equalled by the success of its 
impositions. And we are accordingly next prepared to find its friends 
coolly and complacently putting forward the claim, that it is not only 









* Jefferson, an inveterate hater of luxuries, never lost an opportunity of bearing testimony 
against them. “The great mass of the articles on which impost is paid, are for ] 
purchased by those only who are rich enough to afford themselves the use of ther 
Message December 2, 1806. [Am. State Papers, vol. v. p- 458. ] Same in his ina gt 


1805. We cannot stay now to expose these errors, but take the one article of iron—from 10,000 
miles of railroad iron down to a cambric needle—and there is not a farmer, laborer, nor house 
wife in all the land, that does not feel and groan under the impost upon the article, although they 


may not be able to tell how they are aggrieved by its mysterious influence, any more than they 
can describe the mysterious cause of the cholera. The effects, however, are sufficiently appa- 
rent in both cases. 

t Works, Vol. I. 577. t Works, Vol. I. 344, 433 


§ De heretico comburendo. 
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negatively no tax—no burthen—but even that is positively a great 
blessing! Massachusetts, whose principles of political economy, and theory 
of national greatness, are as variable as the winds that first blew com- 
merce to her shores, and subsequently wafted it away again, stoutly 

maintains in 1850, that the higher the tariff, the greater the blessing—the 
weightier the tax, the lighter the burden. And Pennsylvania verily 
believes in her heart that an increased impost on railroad iron is the only 
salvation of the country. Of course railroad iron is a luxury for the ric ‘h, 
and all who ride on railroads, and all who own or purchase merchandise 
transported on railroads—from the merchants and their customers of 
ees to the emigrants from Ireland and Germany, all—all are 

realthy aristocrats ! And the price of railroad iron must be raised higher 
pet to mark it as an imported luxury, corrupting to the popular masses ! 

We must now bring this article to a close, having rather exhausted-our 
space than the subject. Should it meet with acceptance from the friends 
of free-trade, we may subsequently take up the history of the impost in 
the United States, on which occasion its deceptive character will still 
farther appear. It is indeed not only a stupendous imposition upon man, 
but it is a hideous monster—for what else but a monster can be hailed in 
Pennsylvania as the greatest good to the state and salvation to the 
country—and in South-Carolina be denounced as the greatest evil to the 
state, and the ruin of the country! 

It is humiliating to know, and painful to feel, that the same truth and 
honesty, so becoming, so useful, and so beautiful in all the social relations 
of life, are still regarded with suspicion by princes, and distrusted by 
eabinets.* 

It is impossible there can be two opposite rules of morality—one, of 
swindling and fraud for the use of governments, politely c -alled policy— 
and another, of truth and virtue for the use of the people, vulgarly called 
honesty. 

Impost, as its name betokens, is not only an imposter, and a two-faced 
monster, but it is the fundamental resource, as we have seen, for the sup- 
port of wars, and the payment of war-debts. Abolish impost, and the 
tap of 500,000 drums will rouse to war no more. 

It discourages agriculture by closing its markets. 

It discourages commerce by curtailing its business. 

It seduces government to unlimited extravagance by cheating the people 
into the belief that it is neither a tax, nor a burthen, but a positive 
blessing. 

It confuses industry, unsettles trade. and perplexes capital, by its con- 
stant fluctuations, and the absolute certainty that the only quiet it will 
ever have is quiet in the grave. 

It requires no small amount of courage to invade an ancient way, or 
attack a beaten Pi ath.+ ¥ et we have implic it belief in i the general tendenc y 


* “ Nothing is so mistaken as the vc a eee that a person is to extricate himself from a diffi- 
culty by intrigue, by chicanery, by dissimulation, by trimming, by an untruth, by an injustice. 
This increases the difficulties tenfold; and those who pursue these methods get themselves so 
involved at length, that they can turn no way buat their infamy becomes more exposed.’’— 
Je fferson—in a letter to Peter Carr, dated Paris, August 19, 1785, vol. I, 286. 

+‘ Stand in the ancient ways”—stare super vias antiquas—is a time-honored maxim, but 
honored in the breach as well as in the observance, for it has succe ssively aud successfully been 
invaded by every railroad and canal, and demolished by every invention and improvement, in 
all the civilized globe. The Earl of Normanton’s motto, “ Via trita, via tuta’’—the beaten path 
is the safe path,—is not adapted to human progress. 
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to human perfection, and a firm conviction that the progress of public 
opinion is ever from evil to good—from wrong to right—from error to 
truth. 

Weare fully aware of the great unpopularity, not to say odium, that must 
necessarily attend an atté wok’ upon a long established ‘custom, and espe- 
cially when that custom, like impost, is a financial custom, and the source 
of untold millions of revenue to civilized governments. 

Still the frequent assertion, and publication of truth, can never be with- 
out effect.* It is an old proverb, that truth, though often in eclipse, is 
never extinguished.+ It is a most consoling reflection to the practical 
phil: unthropist that the progress of improvement is irresistible. “Time, 
and change of circumstances and opinions, have the same progressive effect 
in rendering modes of government obsolete, as they have upon customs 
and manners.”{ The present progress of man is the best evidence of his 
past errors. In what condition would the world now be, had man in every 
age still continued to stand in the old paths ! 


NOTES ON THE NATURE OF INSANITY. 


Lire, mind, soul! Physics, intelligence, immortality! Who can con- 
neot, or who sever these? Poetry and insanity —wisdom and folly—con- 
tend for audience, while they descant upon the mM. 

The mystery of life, and the aspirations of the soul, have founded in 
the human heart the most absurd, the most disgusting, and the most cruel 
superstitions. ‘The lights of science and reason, gleaming into the dark- 
ness of superstition and of ignorance, have revealed the true character of 
vitality wherever it exists, and have divested it of its wonderful and su- 
pernatural properties. It is now known that vitality, in every condition 
of its existence, is essentially the same; that the lichen, the shrub, and 
the animated body, are all formed by similar vital processes, modified 
only in their mutual relations by the character of surrounding material 
elements, and by the circumstances of singular or multitudinous vital ex- 
istences being joined within a given body. The body of man has lost 
the peculiar and incomprehe msible interest which ignorance once threw 
about it, because it lives. There is no more reason for attributing to the 
human organization, because of life, qualities of infinite and immortal char- 
acter, than there is to the lower animals—to the vegetable, or even to 
the inorganic creation. The human body is mere matter, and its growth 
and decay are no more wonderful than the life and death of the simplest 





# There is at least one benefit to be expected from the open assertion end publication of sound 
maxims, which is, that even those who relish them the least are thereby laid under a ne ‘essity 
of ke seping W ithin some bounds, lest they should forfeit their characters altogether.—Vatté l, Bk. 
IL, ch. i, § i. 

t Veritatem laborare nimis sre pe, aiunt, extingui, nunquam. 
} Paine’s Political Writings, vol. II. 143,° 
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organized substance. This is the lesson of science; and it is already 
approved by the intelligent and thoughtful. 

In meditating upon this lesson, its truth is evinced. The intellectual 
vision is brightened, and the gaze of mind reaches far beyond its former 
boundaries. ‘Truth always expands the mind and beatifies the soul, The 
pride of man is humbled ; his selfishness vanishes, and charity finds rest 
in his bosom. What right has man to say that he is the only recipient 
of the immortal spark, which ever aspires to the eternal throne? Why 
may not matter in other forms, as well as that of the human frame, be 
possessed of a conscious, though enchained soul? Are all the great 
burning planets—all the cold, frigid stars,—all the rocky, barren, unin- 
habited and uninhabitable worlds throughout the expanse of heaven made 
for nought? Or, from earth, and every star in the heayvens,—from the 
milky-way, whose myriads of worlds spread a mantle of glory through 
the sky, and from each lone and brilliant orb which glitters in the ether 
of heaven, shall not immortal souls congregate in the eve rlasting habita- 
tions? None can say no! Nor is it even known in what shape, whether 
of earth or air, or rock or shrub, or of all the invisible spirits which sur 
round us, and with which we sympathize, exist. 

There has been a doctrine, or rather a feeling, common to all the phi- 
losophers of every age, that the human mind and soul are separate ele- 
ments, distinct in their duties and powers. Some holding this opinion 
have thought that mind is of earthly beginning, though of infinite exist- 
ence hereafter; while the human soul has its origin, as well as destiny, 
in eternity. 

There are, however, sufficient reasons for believing that the human 
mind is not the consequence of elaborative vital actions. The intellect 
of the child is as powerful, there is good reason to believe, as that of the 
oldest or wisest man. The efforts of intelligence in the infant, evince 
as much innate force and scope (when its relations with new and untried 
instruments are considered,) as the sublimest reaches of matured reason. 
The silly, gabbling idiot, (if he has intellect at all,) will display as much 
rations lity as the most splendid mind can do, oper: ating under the disad- 

vantage of his imperfect physical instruments of mental manifestation. 
The slowest, as well as the quickest intelligence, can be brought to an 
equality of knowledge, if trouble, corresponding with the differences in thé 
perfection of their mental instruments, be employed to teach the more ob- 
tuse. cree there are no known boundaries to the intellectual SCOPE, In- 
tellect, in every relation—in the young and old—the silly and the wise, the 
ancient aid the mode rn, has no limit to its power, Mind is absolutely equal 
in power, it matters not where it may be found—for, it is infinite. But 
vital actions are not equally perfect in the organizations of men. Nor 
has the human body stamped upon it any of the elements of infinity. 
Mind, then, notwithstanding its variableness in appearance, cannot be de- 
pendent upon the body for existence, or upon vitality for elaboration. 

The human mind is able to exist independently of the body. The 
decay and death of the material organization of man affects not his 
mind. The instruments of the material relations of mind may perish, 
and possibly those relations may cease. But the power which drives 
the human machine, does not necessarily perish with it. Many strange 
phenomena, and especially those of insanity, prove that the usual 
relations of mind and matter, through the medium of the human body, 
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may be greatly modified; and they go far to show that there may be 
intellectual existence independent of physical. 

A few observations, explanatory of the essential nature of insanity, 
delirium, and dreams, may not be improper in the present connection. 

In the body, the mind i is addressed and affected by external or relative, 
and by internal or organic sensation. ‘The organs of external sensation 
are the ordin: ary sentient instruments of mind. Through their operation, 
mind is brought into relation with the external world, and thought is 
aroused, and knowledge is secured by intelligence. 

In its material relations, mind must operate upon the things of earth 
through a material medium. And it must reoperate upon its kind also 
through its material instruments of manifestation. Internal, or organic 
sensation, is quite of a different character. In the usual microscopic ope- 
rations which result in the growth and decay of the human body, minute 
changes occur, minute bodies change position, and minute currents are set 
in motion. These all make a certain marked impression upon the nervous 
system, and are noticed more or less distinctly by the mind. But the 
ordinary circulation of the blood in the larger, and especially in the capil - 
lary vessels, and the movements of the red particles of the blood before 
and against nervous filaments, give rise to still more marked sensations. 
These, inasmuch as they oceur within the compass of the body, may all 
be termed organic sensations. Now, intelligence cannot, in its human con- 


nection at least, take notice of many subjects at a time. And it is a well 
known fact, that adtention can be only directed to a single object (or sen- 
sation) at the same instant. It may, therefore, be said, that there is a 
kind of controversy between relative and organic sensation, as to which 


shall absorb the attention of the mind. 
In the unborn infant, the active movements of vitality impress sensa- 
tions upon its mind. Te can tell the dreamy visions which brighten 


the way of the young soul, as it fades from the eternal world and gradu- 
ally puts on this “mud ly aie of decay?” Who knows the lessons 


first te 1ught to the wondering mind of man, by the soft impress of slumber- 
ing sensibilities? Ah! doubtless they flit across the attention often, as 
we explore the stores of memory, and we know not where we obtained 
them. But at birth new relations are entered upon by oa human body. 
New and intense impressions are at once made upon the mind. Light, 
heat, sound, and external touch, painfully impress the senses; and, by 
their greatly superior intensity, distract the attention entirely from its 
former dream-like e mploy ment. The observation of these, and the actions 
to which they give rise, constitute the ordinary life of man. Insanity, 
delirium, and dreams, are the consequences of the withdrawal of the mind 
from some cause or other, from the dominion of external sensation, and 
the consequent domination of organic sensibility in affording it food for 
ideas, thought, motive, and action. There is no such thing as a sick mind, 
an impaired mind, or a deranged mind. 

Observe a man in a high fever. The excitement of the nervous system 
is such that the nearest, and first, and most constant impressions upon it, 
absorb it altogether. ‘They are of themselves sufficiently intense, under 
the circumstances of fever, to take possession of the attention and affect 
the operations of the mind. These impressions are made by the internal 
agents of sensation. The circulation is rapid. The blood hurries through 
the capillaries, and is forced into close contact with the finer nerves. The 
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sensations of the body are aroused, and the mind takes cognizance of 
them. Memory refers each sensation of a particular part of the nervous 
system to a corresponding impression made at some time or other, by 
some agent of relative sensibility ; and the mind thinks, and perhaps the 
man talks, of something out of doors, and possibly far off, and unknown to 
those present. The man is delirious. It may be that in the excitement 
of this discord, his eyes may become injected by the pressure of the 
blood through the capillary vessels, particles of blood pass and repass be- 
fore the field of vision, and unable to refer the phenomena to its right 
cause, he mistakes them for flies or bugs. Sometimes, in a peculiarly ex- 
citable state of the nerves, the ordinary inorganic sensations, which are 
unusually unnoticed on account of the more intense impressions of exter- 
nal agents, become troublesome and affect the mind even when there is 
no fever. In the best health, if a person will press a pillow upon his eyes 
and attend strictly to his sight, he will see innumerable little spots moving 
about, though grouped in stellate masses. These are blood corpuscles. 
They are often mistaken in fever for flying insects; and sometimes when 
there is no fever, they take many imaginary shapes, and account for many 
of the visions and sights of those who, excited and starved, have been in a 
“ trance.” 

In delirium tremens, the mind is depressed and depraved, and naturally 
dwells upon the horrible. Here the moving blood corpuscles are taken 
for flies, bugs, lizards, serpents, and even devils, while the roaring of the 
blood, as it rushes in the proximity of the nerves of hearing, is imagined 
to be the yelling and groaning of the damned. 

In dreams, the nervous system is composed during sleep ; the ordinary 
agents of sensation are in part withdrawn from the body. Light and 
sound are partially inoperative. The attention is not sufficiently awake 
to take note of things which might operate upon the mind from without ; 
yet it is sufficiently active, from ill health, over-eating, or some other 
cause, to be aroused and fixed by the agents of internal sensation. Ac- 
cordingly, as the mind may be de :spondent or elated, the molecular activ- 
ity of vitality, and the e ‘ireulation of the blood, will originate visions and 
trains of thought which are unpleasant, or are de lightful. Sometimes a 
sound from without, or a brilliant glare upon the eyelids, failing entirely 
to awaken the sleeper, will start the ever watchful mind into activity, and 
busy life is all enacted in its hopes and fears, and labors—in dreams. In 
dreams, too, it may be remarked incidentally, sometimes there is exem- 
plified a curious proof of the eternal nature of mind. The untrammelled 
mind takes no note of time. Time is only measured by the notchings of 
pain upon the body of man. A sound will cause the sleeper to dream of 
the thundering battle-storm, or the deadly fray, with toil, and danger, and 
intense anxiety. Hour after hour will be passed in the scenes which imagi- 
nation will create, incident to the prevailing idea. At length, overcome 
with numbers perhaps, or just escaping with life, the dreamer awakes— 
and even yet the noise of some falling, rattling article in the room, echoes 
in his ears. Yet how much has that mind suffered and endured in that 
brief instant! Such things make men ponder. The eternal mind makes no 
note of time. The everlasting elements of eternity are not divided into 
periods or parts, and the immortal soul crowds years into an instant, 
and can, doubtless, equally as well, make an instant of infinite delight 
seem years of pleasure. 
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As the mind in delirium, and dreams, and infancy, and disease, may be 
withdrawn from its ordinary external relations, and put on’ a new life 
under new auspices, retired from the influence of external things and men, 
so in insanity, by some agency or other, (and it is of little consequence 
what,) the organic sensibilities obtain partial or complete control of the 
mind—get unrivalled possession of its ear, so to speak—the consequence 
is, that while intelligence is perfect in itself, and thought, and motive, and 
conduct, are strictly rational, considered with reference to the information 
which the mind receives ; yet, to those whose conduct is swayed by the 
situation of agents without, and who are accustomed to judge of others as 
though influenced in the same manner, the conduct of the insane,—har- 
monious with the impulses of internal sensation,—jars upon the mind and 
displays no evidence of reason, or of a sense of the fitness of things. 

These facts indicate that the common relations and reactions of mind, 
are not the only ones that apply to it, even in its human connection. 
Mind, while yet in the body, may be placed in various strange positions, 
and still exist ; and, moreover, display perfect strength and integrity, and 
operate naturally and fitly, according to the circumstances by which it is 
surrounded, and according to the impressions which are made upon it by 
agents without. This view of insanity is the only one which can be sup- 
ported by physiological and pathological science. It is perfectly explana- 
tory of a// the strange delusions which have harassed the world; and it 
alone is in accordance with the sublime doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. ‘The soul is an eternal element, and fades and falters not, although 
its earthly prison-house sickens and dies. It is an evidence of the exalted 
nature of the soul, that it loves truth. Truth and the soul of man are the 
sole ofisprings of eternity which are upon earth. They affiliate together, 
and seek out each other, and are happiest when united.* 





THE HAIR AND WOOL OF THE DIFFERENT 
SPECIES OF MAN. 


Our much esteemed friend, the ingenious, indefatigable and learned Dr. 
Browne, of Philadelphia, has for some time devoted much attention to 
the teguments of mammalia, and particularly to the pile of the several 
species of man. We have just been favored with the subjoined commu- 
nication from him, which will, no doubt, be highly valued by many, and 
especially scientific readers. We will take this occasion briefly to notice 
his excellent paper read to “The American Ethnological Society,” of this 
city, on the 3d November last, in conjunction with a few suggestions on 
the paper now before us; as what we have to say will form a suitable 


*The writer has said in another place, (Notes on the theory of Human Existence, p. 35,) that 
the appreciation of conc ptrons, or knowledge—that is, the love of truth, char- 
acterize the soul. He sees no reason to change his opinion. There can be no greater delight 
ter than the contemplation of trath, (and perhaps of other eternal elements which are un- 
No other existence that we know of, but man, seeks truth for 
Beasts, although they may possess minds, have no souls, 


the sense of 


herea fl 
known to us here,) and of God. 


the love of i. 
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preface, or introduction, to his present communication. These investiga- 
tions of Dr. Browne bear directly and importantly on the question of the 
unity or diversity of the human species, and, consequently, naturally fol- 
low in the train of argument advanced in the series of articles contained 
in our periodical for several months. 

But the researches of Dr. Browne, valuable as they are to the natural- 
ist and physiologist, bear a relation to the agricultural industry and wealta 
of the nation of far greater value. His article in “ The Plough, the Loom 
and the Anvil,” for May last, in which he gives the accurate diameters, or 
degrees of fineness, of sixty-four specimens of wool collected from all 
parts of the world, and the comparative capacity of this country for the 
production of this valuable staple with the best wool-producing regions 
of Europe, is the most valuable contribution science has yet made to 
agriculture. It exhibits—not by argument, supposition, or experiment, 
but from specimens of wool collected from an extensive region of our 
favored country—lIst. That the wool of imported sheep, without crossing, 
actually improves by domiciliation of the animals in our climate and on our 
soil, 2d. That we can produce jiner wool than they can in Wallachia, 
Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Deccan, (East Indies,) Van Dieman’s Land, Odessa, 
Australia, &., and as fine as they can in Saxony, where, hitherto, the 
finest grade of wool in the world has been produced from sheep. Such 
facts are worth volumes of speculations, or experiments conducted by 
wealthy and abstract men, whose teachings are worth little or nothing to 
the practical agriculturist—whose object is not to ascertain what can be 
done by a disregard of expense, but how the most money can be made 
by the smallest outlay of capital, under ordinary thrift and management. 
But we must confine ourselves to the special subject of this article. 

It is not our design to examine the details of the paper read by Dr. 
Browne to the American Ethnological Society, which are new, very 
curious, and highly inceresting facts ; but to confine our present remarks 
to the conclusions resulting from his microscopic investigations. The con- 
clusions are :— 

“1st. Hair is, in shape, either cylyndrical or oval; but wool is eccen- 
trically elliptical or flat ; and the covering of the negro’s head is eccentri- 
cally elliptical or flat. 

“2d. The direction of hair is either straight, flowing, or curled ; but 
wool is crisped or frizzled, and sometines spirally twisted ; and the hair of 
the negro’s head is crisped or frizzled, and sometimes spirally twisted. 

“3d. Hair issues out of the epidermis at an acute angle, but wool 
emerges at a right angle ; and the covering of the negro’s head issues out 
the epidermis at a right angle. 

“4th. The coloring matter of a perfect hair—for example, that of the 
head of the white man—is contained in a central canal ; but that of wool 
is disseminated in the cortex, or in the cortex and intermediate fibres ; and 
the covering of the negro’s head has no central canal. 

“5th. The scales of the cortex of hair are less numerous than those of 
wool, are smooth, less pointed, and they embrace the shaft more intimately ; 
and the scales on the filaments of the negro’s head are numerous, pointed, 
and do not embrace the shaft intimately. 

“ Gorottary.—Hair will not felt, but wool will ; and the covering of 
the negro’s head will felt—has been felted.” 

These are the facts actually ascertained from microscopic inspection, 
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conducted most carefully and conscientiously, without any regard to theo- 
ries, prejudices, or prepossessions. It appears extraordinary that these 
discoveries should be reserved to this late day, notwithstanding the at- 
tention paid to such investigations by many eminent men in Europe, to 
be discovered by an American philosopher. In matters of induction, and 
in new fields of research, so far from being surprised at the greater rapid- 

ity and power of American, compared with European genius, we regard 
them as the necessary results of our climate, political and social institu- 
tions, and the impulsive effects of the geographic and scenic features of 
our extensive country ; but we confess we were not prepared for a disco- 
very depending almost exclusively on rigorous, laborious, and untiring 
research and inspection, in a matter to which many European philosophers 
have given years of attention. But still more are we surprised, that Dr. 
Prichard, who examined the pile of several species of men, assisted by 
Mr. Estlin, “ who,” says he, “is skilful and long practiced in the use of 
the microscope,” could only see that “ the hair of the negro was extreme- 
ly unlike that of wool, and * * * had the appearance of a cylinder with a 
smooth surface.” If our readers will take the trouble of averaging the 
greater and smaller diameters of the Ist, 2d and 3d varieties of the 
2d class of hair in Dr. Browne’s subjoined paper, he will find that the 
average diameter of the three varieties of white men’s hair is 49% greater 

one way than the other ; while the average diameter of the two negroes’ 
wool is £9} greater one way than the other. Now, as Dr. Prichard used 
a glass of about 400 magnifying power, which presented these objects to 
his view at about an inch in size, is it not strange he could not discover 
this vast difference between them? And yet more strange, that Dr. 
Prichard, with the assistance of his powerful microscope and the expe- 
rienced Mr, Estlin, could not discover the serrations on negro wool, but 
could see a “ smooth surface” where there was none ; and yet could e asily 
discover the serrations of merino, tiger, and seal wools, all of which are 
many times finer than negro wool ? 

In his “ Natural History of Man,” p. 7, Dr. Prichard very candidly 
admits, that he does not “ regard the question now to be discussed,” (the 
unity or diversity of the human species,) “as one of which the decision is 
a matter of indifference either to re ‘ligion or humanity.” “ But,” he con- 
tinues, “ the strict rule of scientific scrutiny exacts, * * * that we should 
close our eyes against all presumptive and extrinsic evidence, and abstract 
our minds from all considerations not derived from the matters of fact 
which bear immediately on the que stion.” We hope we have found the 
true excuse for the above strange circumstances, in the piety and humanity 
of the man having so mastered the philosopher as to shut the e ye direct- 
ed to the eye-glass, to prevent him from seeing “ the matters of fact” ex- 
hibite d on his object-holder. But what shall we say to Mr, Estlin, who 

‘is skilful and long practised in the use of the microscope?” He stands 
before us nakedly, “with his qualifications for accuracy vouched for, but 
nothing in excuse. What shall we do with him? Let him escape under 
the ample cloak of his principal, as he saw with his eyes and echoed his 
sentiments. 

Some very curious speculations arise from an attentive examination of 
the classes and varieties detailed in the subjoined paper by Dr. Browne. 
For the present we will confine our remarks to the mongrel, or hybrid 
pile. In every instance of a cross of species, the pile of the progeny ap- 
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pears to exhibit, distinctly, the characteristic of each parent. It does not 
appear that an amalgamation of characteristics takes place in the offspring, 
as might be supposed ; as that each fibre would exhibit a medium charac- 
ter between the two parents ; but that the two distinct characters of pile 
are preserved on the head of each offspring. As, for example, in the first 
variety of “hybrids,” the offspring of a negro mother and white father 

presents some filaments “lesser ovoidal,” some “ oval,” and some “ eccen- 
trically elliptical.” Here we have two varieties of the white species, sepa- 
rated from the negro characteristic on the same scalp. Whence came the 
two varieties, and what were the proportions of the three? If it had been 
“ greater,” instead of “ lesser ovoidal,” we might suppose it to be a com- 
mingling of functions—a medium between the parents—to this extent ; 

but “lesser ovoidal” is the contrary inclination, and forbids this be- 
lief. The same singular peculiarity occurs in the 5th hybrid example, 
in which an Indian squaw and white produced offspring with “some fila- 
ments cylindrical,” and “some greater ovoidal ;” which is a deviation 
as far from, and as contrary to, the medium of the parents, as in the 
first example. But there are also two examples which appear to lean to 
the contrary of the above—the 7th and 8th—an examination of which 
we, for the present, omit. It appears from the 3d example of hybrids— 
“Indian and white, but bred towards the white, A and B plus B”’—that 
the “ plus” accompanies the inclination of the progeny to the parental 
type, as well in respect to pile, as to physical and psychical properties and 
qualities. 

Dr. Browne has opened a new, and, probably, a rich field of physiologi- 
cal investigation. It appears to have a direct bearing on Van Amringe’s 
opinion, “ that functions must be the joint gift of both parents ;”* but 
we cannot say, at present, whether it is favorable to it or unfavorable. 

Many other reflections might be profitably made on this singular and 
interesting communication, which we must omit until a more convenient 
season ; but we cannot permit this opportunity to pass without expressing 
our pleasure at the rapid strides making in our republic in the higher 
branches of literature and science. That we possess every element of in- 
tellectual power, Europeans often deny, or reluctantly acknowledge. Con- 
scious of actual strength, we are under no anxiety to have it acknowledged. 
The time was when our monetary affairs were wholly disregarded on the 
Exchanges of London and Paris; when our political institutions were 
despised ; when our commercial, agricultural, mechanical, and manufac- 
turing enterprise was ridiculed ; but all these things have changed within 
the memories of men whose locks are not yet silvered. The crowning 
triumph is now in progress; and we hail the investigations of Dr. Browne 
as an omen, that the strife will not last long, and that the victory is not 
doubtful. 


_—— _ - a = — 


* Van Amringe’s “ Natural History of Man,’ p. 706. 
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* SCALE OF DIAMETERS OF PILE TO EXPLAIN THE CLASSIFICATION OF MANKIND 
a BY THE HAIR AND WOOL OF THEIR HEADS. 
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REFERENCES :— 
A.—Cylindrical ; both diameters the same. 
B.—Oval; one diameter 1-3 more than the othe Tr. 
C.—Ecceutrically elliptical ; one diameter 2-3 more than the other. 
Pile which exceed the cylindrical by less than 1-6, may be called cylindroidal. 
Those which exceed 1-6, but not 2-6, are lesser ovoidal. 
i Those that exceed 2-6, but are not 3-6, are ovoidal. 
Those which exceed 3-6, but do not reach 4-6, are eccentrically elliptoidal. 
Some examples of the Classification of Mankind, according to the hair and wool 
of their heads, and the above scale of diameters, based upon actual measure- 
ments with the microscope and micrometer, by P. A. Browne. 


lst Cass, including the cylindrical and cylindroidal, i. e., A, and from A to a. 
Ist Variety, cylindrical, A. 


‘ ( Ist. The hair of the head of a Choctaw 
& - "3 N. Am. Indian, (Mobile,) diameter 
§ . } 1-277 of an inch, shape cylindrical. 
’ 8 2d. Big-water, an Indian chief, killed in 
4 = Ce Pee ee er ae Di 908, Sass 6 cylindrical. j 
4 {| 3d. A Calapoos N. Am. Indian,......-. D. 281, “ 
j ( 4th. From a head brought from the Tem- 
} | ple of the Sun, near Lima,........ D. 364, “ 
= | 5th. From Pachamack, Peru,..........- D. 312, - 
} % 6th. From Arica, pe eee ee D. 338, “ 
. o 7th. From Pisco, Se ee ec D. 416, “ 
= | 8th. Aztec. (Mexican,) from Mexico,... D. 344, “ 
| 9th. ‘“ 2 NESS, Dah, “ 
(10th. From Brazil, (the interior of,)..... D. 281, " 
2d Variety, cylindroidal, or less than 1-6th greater 
than cylindrical: (See Scale a’.) 
lith. The hair of the head of a Choctaw 
Be female of 25 years,....-......-.. D. 364 by 390, ss 
z 12th. The hair of the head of a Choctaw 
e female of 15 years,.............. D. 297 by 312, 
: 3th. Chinese, Tsow Chaoong,......... D. 297 by 364, 


2d Cuass. oval and ovoidal, the latter including 
the lesser ovoidal from i™ to B, and the great- 
er ovoida) from B to b. 
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3d. 


1st Variety, Oval :— 


4th, 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 
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Ist. The hair of the head of his Excel- 
lency Gen. G. Washington,. . .-.- 
2d. The hair of the head of Andrew 
NE nian Sb oi ames coe 
3d. William F. Van Amringe, Esquire, 
2d Variety, lesser ovoidal, from 4° to B :— 
Ist. The hair of the Hon. Jn. B. Gibson, 
Cols. WE as ate cons cates 
2d. The hair of the Hon. Jn. Sergeant, 
3d. Prof. Samuel S. Halderman,...... 
3d Variety, greater ovoidal from B to b :— 
Ist. The hair of Prof. B. Silliman, (Am.) 
2d. Count Wass, (Hungarian,).......-. 
3d. Napoleon Bonaparte, (Corsican,). . - 


3d Cxass, eccentrically elliptical c, and eccen- 
trically elliptoidal from b to C. 


Ist. The wool of the head of the Bush- 

man boy, (Hottentot,)........ ee 
2d. Congo Billy, (African,)........... 

3d. Malay, from the Island of Fidgi.. . 

Hysrips. 
lst. The pile of an American mulatto— 
father white, mother black, B and C. 
some filaments, 297—364, 
> = 416—562, 
és ‘“ 266—625, 
H yerips. 

2d. A mongrel, Penobscot Indian and 


white. A and B. 


Spy MeetnONs, TOL... on 3. oak aban menes « cylindrical. 
et ae a ee a oval. 


“ ss 225 by 312,. 
Indian River mongrel, originally In- 
dian and white, but bred towards the 
white. A and B, plus B..........- 
A mongrel Buffalo Indian and negro, 
(Aurora.) A and C. 
some filaments, D. 250 by 416,. 
- “6 D. 281 by 461... 
“ “ D. 364 by 390,. 
A mongrel Choctaw Indian squaw 
and whire. A and B. 
some filaments, D. 237,....... 
- ” D. 212 by 312... 
Quadroon of Louisiana, white and 
mulatto, B and B and C,.......... 
Quadroon of Philadelphia, father 
white, mother mulatto. 
some filaments, D. 437 by 625,. 
“ * D. 364 by 500,. 
Double hybrid, Hinton, father white, 
mother the issue of an Indian and 
negress. A, B and C. 
some filaments, D. 312,....... 
“ “ D. 281 by 416,. 


“ “ D. 250 by 500,....... eccentrically elliptical. 


D. 312 by 500,......-. oval.” 
D. 242 by 364, “ 
D. 250 by 364, “ 
D. 237 by 312, less. ovoidal. 
D. 297 by 364, * = * 
D. 364 by 437, “ = * 
D. 273 by 364, greater “ 
D. 281 by 416, “ “* 
D. 338 by 458, “ + 


D. 312 by 356 eccent’cally 


elliptical. 
D. 312 by 970, * = 
D. 137 by 416, “ 1 


ol nine ak waa ene lesser ovoidal. 
nti Mina eh adam oval. 
Satie eal eccentrically elliptical. 


§ greater 


). 312 by 458, 
D. 312 by 458 ! ovoidal. 


nspieie -eecontrically elliptical. 


“ 


oc sees oe eempnes cylindroidal. 


si eweiordeb meseke cylindrical. 


ove cs secseed greater ovoidal. 


9 +399 § eccentric’ lly 
eee * 2 elliptical. 


vc an ke einwe greater ovoidal. 


e “e 


Uiseus i svelet eylindrical. 


JME bodes greater ovoidal. 
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THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue Middle Ages properly embrace the heroic period of European his- 
tory. Its dusty pages are written over with the bold deeds of men-at- 
arms, with the gallant exploits of steel-clad knights, and with the estab- 
lishment of some of the most powerful governments of our time. It was 
the first period that followed the dismemberment and downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire, and the invasion and settlement of barbarian men in western 
and central Europe. But its early was its unfinished state. And as much 
may be safely affirmed of it, down to the close of the eighth century, and 
the days and dynasty of Charlemagne. Then, its position became more 
permanent. Under his rule, those irregular waves of barbaric incursion, 
became steady and calm ; the rough manners of northern life were mould- 
ed into the smoothness and symmetry of a more southern form ; and the 
roving habits of nomadic hordes were supplanted by fixed habitations 
and steadfast homes. Thus the transition state of society was passed ; 
thus the early features of a new era appeared. 

It was not the revival of Roman spirit and Roman patriotism on the 
one hand, nor the successful introduction and culture of barbarian men 
and manners on the other, but the obvious blending and union. of both; 
and from the combination thus formed, came forth the morning of a new 
creation in the history of the nations. Such was the era, when consolida- 
ted and complete, which presents us the form and outline of the Feudal 
System. Historians differ widely about the time this system arose and 
came to maturity; and were we to follow them in their rancorous conten- 
tions, it would be to little profit. It may be said in few words, that the 
period of its greatest power extends from the coronation of Charlemagne 
through several succeeding centuries, till it was shaken off from its want 
of adaptation to a progressive race, or silently lost in the dust of its dis- 
tant course, 

Accordingly, it is the purpose of this paper to classify and develop the 
character of the Feudal System ; then to consider its consequences upon 
social and civil affairs. The only worth that such a work can possibly 
possess, may appear upon a moment’s thought. In itself, all profane his- 
tory is destitute of any intrinsic importance; and whatever of interest 
or excellence it can have for man, must arise from the character or conse- 
quences of the actions which that history may delineate and describe. In 
this way, the past becomes our great teacher; thus, too, we gather some 
lessons of profit for the present time, from the dim and distant eras of 
the past. 

With these ends in view, we open the pages of the Feudal System, and 
turning to the chapter on its character, proceed to speak of men and things 
as we find them there. 

About the beginning of the ninth century, Charlemagne was acknow- 
ledged empefor over almost all that territory which subsequently felt 
the influence of the feudal laws and customs. The immediate conse- 
quences of his accession to power, were the onset of civil innovations, the 
organization of an empire from a crude multitude of tribes and tongues ; 
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and the establishment of a fixed national polity. By this polity, not the 
feudal, but the allodial laws and customs, came into existence and em- 
ployment. By this system, the duke, or baron, was the free and full 
owner of the lands he occupied ; and he owed nothing to the common 
sovereign, with the exception of aid and assistance in the public defence. 
These free proprietors were dispersed throughout the empire, and the du- 
ties of military service fell most heavily upon them. In consideration of 
their exemption from all other burdens, they were required to bring forth 
their numerous tenantry into the field of battle, and to do it at their own 


cost. ‘These lands, which they possessed in full right, were the spoils of 


barbaric conquests; they were seized by the victorious warrior as a right- 
ful recompense for the perils and privations of war; and the possession 
so required, was held by him as the independent freehold of an indepe ond- 
ent freeman. So he was free, excepting the tribute of military service ; 
he was at liberty to enjoy his possessions during life, and be .queath them 
at death according to his own pleasure. It was this entire right to the 
estate, that gave to the system the name of allodial, and released the 
possessor from all obligations of honor or homage to any superior; and 
when he came into the field, as the same system compelled him to come, 

it was at his own expense and at the head of his own men; while the part 
he was to act there, was equally at his own pleasure. Like Achilles be- 
fore the walls of Troy, he might contend manfully in the common cause ; 
but like him, he could withdraw from the contest on the first idle caprice. 
Such were the laws of the state, and the position of property under Charle- 
magne ; but after his day, arose new lords and new laws. 

Hugh Capet was among the first of any note who succeeded to the 
empire. His state policy took a more centralizing turn; and under him 
the allodial gradually gave place to the Feudal System. It was his 
pleasure to build a capital and draw around him a court ;—it was his 
will, to strengthen the king and at the same time to enervate the landed 
lords. And it was this temptation of a regal court, that broke up, under 
a succession of monarchs, the freedom of allodial power, and brought all 
things under the sway of feudal vassalage. The character of this system 
here presents itself under several striking qualities. But first, and as the 
foundation of all, was the principle by w hich, in the end, the king became 
the actual owner of all the feudal lands in his kingdom. By some short 
process of justice, these lands were claimed and controlled by the sover- 
eign, and as an equivalent for them, the former owners were compensated 
with gifts and favors from the hands of royalty. Having these lands in 
possession, the king enfeoffed, or granted them back again to the original 
owners, to be held by them, not in fee simple, but in fief only. These 
owners resided on the estates thus granted, and they, in their turns, en- 
feoffed the same to a still more subordinate class ; and these last conveyed 
them, by a similar process, to the serfs or villeins who cultivated the soil. 
Here the circle of dominion and dependence became complete. These re- 
lations were established in systematic order. On the one hand, the supe- 
rior obligated himself to protect the inferior ; on the other, the inferior 
bound himself, in peace or war, to render service and honor to those in 
the rank above him. Thus the kings of France or E nglarid, or the em- 
perors of Ge rmany, were always entitled to the service and homage of 


the minor princes or lords. Upon them they could call, by virtue of 


the same right, for men and treasures to meet any real or fancied emer- 
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gency of the state. The princes too, were approached with deference and 
respect by the vassals; they were to be served with the same facilities of 
action for any expeditions of peace or war they might choose to under- 
take, be the same far or near, great or small. And the vassals, in their 
turn, commanded the homage, the wealth, and the service of the serfs, 
who thus stood at the very foot of the ascent. 

Originally, these grants from one class to another, were given only as 
a life-estate, when they reverted to the former possessor. But in Franee, 
at an early time, and subsequently in England and Germany, they be- 
eame steadfast and hereditary in one family, from generation to genera- 
tion. This systematic relation of the classes to one another, stil] had its 
limits marked and its powers definitely defined. The lords and barons 
were first in eonsequence; and among their privileges, Mr. Hallam 
names the following, as the most prominent, viz. :—1st. The right to coin 
money. 2d. That of waging war. 3d. That of exemption from all 
tributes, except the feudal aids. 4th, That of freedom from legislative con- 
trol; and 5th. That of the exclusive exercise of original judicature in 
their own dominions. All these powers were held by the feudal barons 
of France, and within their sphere of jurisdiction neither kings nor 
princes had the power to interfere. Possessed of such prerogatives, we 
are prepared to find each of these worthy dignitaries surrounded by all 
the ensigns of royalty ; to see each of them a king in himself. He con- 
trolled the currency of his realm; he had the advantages of peace or 
war at pleasure ; he paid no taxes, cane with his sword; and he was 
both the legislator and executor of law in his dominions, Such an 
amount of authority, however it may have affected its possessor, must 
have greatly diminished the abilities of the king. In fact, the lord or the 
baron stood up by the side of his sovereign,—and, with the exception of 
rank and honor, he was his peer in power. 

Next to the lord came the vassal, with more limited powers and more 
onerous duties. He took the oath of fealty to his liege-lord ; he paid 
homage in person, and in war he attached himself to the standard of his 
master, and followed his fortunes for a specified portion of the year, even 
if it were in rebellion against his sovereign. _ In this service the lord ap- 
peared in the full dress and armor of a knight; the vassal in inferior 
dress and armor, while in battle his duty demanded of him every pos- 
sible assistance to his superior; and the serf, or villein, formed the last 
and lowest of the feudal classes. He was mostly without honor from 
men or privilege from law; he was confined by legal provision to the 
same landed estate, and in case of flight or removal, he could, by the 
same authority, be claimed and recovered as property. Such was the sub- 
servience of the lower classes to the higher—such their dependence upon 
them ; and so far were they stripped of all powers and honors; so far 
were they shorn of the privileges and rights that belong to our race. 

In these brief sketches of the several classes of soc iety, we have the 
main features in the laws of state and the relations of property; of the 
system of justice and the relations of man with man, as they existed 
under the Feudal System, 

The origin of this system is a dark point in the annals of the dark ages, 
It probably arose out of the military system of the Cids, the Goths, the 
Huns, the Franks, and the Lombards, who extended their conquests and 
emigrations over the western portion of Europe after the fall of the Ro 
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man Empire. These rude nations were born and bred for nothing but 
war of themselves; accordingly they found their most congenial occupation 
in its pursuits. Hence, it early became customary for them to employ 
their subjects, their servants and slaves, by feuda! grants, in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and the general fabrication of those articles necessary to 
the comforts of life. It must not, however, be supposed, that so compli- 
cated a system was fully dev eloped and came to maturity at once. Such 
was, indeed, far from being the fact. Sir Thomas Craig names four dis- 
tinct periods i in its growth and maturity, viz.: Ist. Its infancy, compre- 
hending the period between the first northern invasion = the year six 
hundred and fifty, when some of its features began to appea 2d. From 
the close of the first, to the coronation of Charlemagne, w hich he calls the 
period of its adolescence. 3d. From the close of the second, to the year 
one thousand twenty-four, or the time of Conrad IL and the Salic law, 
by which the inheritance of fiefs to sons and grandsons of vassals was 
confirmed, and one brother was permitted to inherit the estates of another. 
And 4th. From the close of the third, to its final close as a system. 
This last was the period of its maturity—when it assumed its complete 
features. and the possession of au inheritance became hereditary in one 
family. These dates are assumed upon slight authority ;_ still the »y serve 
to convey some general view of the successive advances | ry which the 
system was gradually extended over the social and civil affairs of Euro- 
pean soc iety. 

And again, we must not conclude that these movements of the system 
were uniform in all countries in which it finally prevailed. This would 
be another mistake ; such was not the mode of its march. In France it 
came to an early completeness under the Carlovingian kings, the heirs 
and successors of Ch: urlemagne ; and before the year one thousand, it was 
complete in all its parts. But in England, nothing is then seen of its 
earliest features there, while its maturity must have been subsequent at 
least two hundred years. William the Norman, commonly called the 
Conqueror, was the first to introduce the system, and give it permanence 
in that kingdom. It was then entirely new to his people, and was en- 
grafted upon the Saxon laws and customs which he found in existence on 
his accession to the throne. . In the year one thousand eighty-six, this 
monarch met his nobility and landholders at Louraine, where they ac- 
knowledged obligations of military service, avowed diramalven his vas- 
sals, and paid the accustomed homage to his person. By this change in 
the political system of the country, the hereditary estates of the old 
Saxon nobility were transformed into feudal tenures ; and from the per- 
manency of allodial possessions, they became subject to the disposal « of 
the sovereign. The whole system, hence, came into immediate and v igor- 
ous action. It imposed heav y burde ms upon a people long acc ‘ustomed to 
the larger liberty of Saxon law; and whether it was exercised by the 
king over his vassals, « r by them over their serfs, the grievance was 
rigorous and severe, Its severity, however, was partially mitigated by 
the charter of Henry, a successor of William. But the murmurs of the 
people and the indignation of the barons finally rose so high, that they 
appeared in arms and wrested from feeble king John the Magna Charta, 
the great charter of English liberty. 

The causes of this result lay in the character of the nation. The vas- 
asls and the serfs together, formed the middle and lower classes of the 
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people, and they were numerous and powerful ; they were the yeomanry 
of England, and were of a different character from any corresponding 
clasees: throughout the rest of the feudal territories. The »y had a power- 
ful influence upon the spirits and actions of the barons; many of them 
were men of talent, most of them jealous of their rights, and all were as 
ready to sacrifice life as to surrender the privileges th: at belonged to it. 

Hence, with a nation of such material, the feudal system finally secured 
to them a greater degree of freedom. It began by the exercise of some 
of its most obnoxious features—the supremacy of the sovereign and the 
subserviency of the subject ; it ended in the humiliation of the king and 
the triumph of the people, in the largest liberty of the time. But in 
France, it began at the other end, and its progress led the other way. In 
its first developments in that kingdom, the monarch was only a peer of 
the realm. He had his own feudal tenures, and within them he was in- 
deed supreme. But in all matters pertaining to national affairs, his voice 
was only advisory, and his power futile, unless seconded by the great 
landed lords of the state. Yet these limited powers of the monarch were 
not, like the limitations that,surround our own executive, the inscriptions 
of a constitution. They were fixed rather by the force of rival chiefs and 
the precedents of the past. Hence, whenever the king declared for war, 
it must be done with the cordial concurrence of his lords, or he would be 
liable to find himself in the field without an army. 

Still, these loose regulations were greatly affected by the character of 
the sovereign and the disposition of the people. As a general thing, the 
classes claimed but few rights, and were contented with a living; the 
lords were much more eager to win the empty honors of a monarch’s 
gift, than to preserve their political privileges ; and thus the throne added 
daily to its strength. And when that throne was occupied by a powerful 
mind—when the sceptre was held by a powerful hand, this course of 
affairs was rapidly accelerated, until Louis XIV. could dissolve the session 
of the states-general, and say, “1 am the state.” 

Edward I. of England affords a fine contrast to Louis. He had re- 
solved to enter France, on a war of aggression, in the year twelve hun- 
dred ninety-six, without asking the advice or awaiting the consent of his 
barons. The troops intended for operations in the province of Guienne 
he proposed to place under the command of ements Bohun, Earl of 
Herford. But the earl refused the offered command, affirming that he 

ras bound only to follow the person of the king in war, “Sir earl,” 
said the enraged monarch, “ you shall either go, or hang.” “ Sir king,” 
replied the confident ear], «] Will neither go, nor hang.” As such was the 
wide difference in the power of the two sovereigns, the rights of their 
people also received respect from the one and reproach from the other. 

[ And here the character of the feudal system stands fully before us. It 

was powerful for the external defences of a nation; at the same time it 
was notorious for its easy toleration of internal oppression and anarchy. 
The state was safe, for it could legaliy marshal every man in its defence ; 
but the man himself was the lawful prey of the first assailant of sufficient 
strength, War was allowed asa profession. And if it was carried on 
between every rival pair of peery in the kingdom, it gave the monarch 
no concern—it violated no part of the national compact. Hence, the 
character of such a system, like the character of the times which pro- 
duced it, was powerful for good or for evil. Its form was complicated, 
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and it thus became, by ready interpretations, equally applicable to either 
extreme of moral action. For civil government, it gave settlement and 
security to wild and wandering nations ; and if it failed to establish the 
internal affairs of a people by the laws of justice and equity, it still was 
not without its worth. It did much for its day and time—as much, per- 
haps, as was possible to be done. 

If we look upon it as it divided society into castes and classes, and 
made the one honorable, the other despisable, and both perpetual, it be- 
comes, in our sight, a system of the most tyrannical despotism. But 
when we see it securing to every proprietor and every province all the 
elements of government that can be profitably exercised there, and dele- 
gating to the central authority such only as cannot be usefully retain- 
ed, it became the exact pattern of our federative system. ‘The baron- 
jal ‘erritories stand in the place of states; and the principle of state- 
rights and state-sovereignty protected them, as it has since protected the 
state departments in the republics of the new world. 

Thus, liberty and anarchy mingle together; thus lights and shadows 
spread themse Ives over the face of the Feudal System. 

Il. Such was its character ; let us now consider the consequences that 
flowed from it. As we have s seen, the Feudal System sprang out of the 
bosom of barbarism, while at the same time, it took to itself the color and 
shading of a declining civilization. ( ‘omposed of such contradictory ingre- 
dients, we must look for its consequences in the history of its times. 
With this purpose in view, we turn over the pages that record its works, 
and proceed to consider what it has done for man; what, tor society. 
The necessity of the Feudal System in the middle ages, is found in the 
fact of its general prevalence. After the overthrow of the Carlovingians, 
there was no regal authority that exercised any extensive sway over the 
civilized nations of Europe. We call them civilized, though their civiliza- 
tion was the production of a recent barbarism; and they had departed 
from the customs of their ancestors, more from an acquaintance with 
science and the arts, than by any practice of mercy or morality. Amid 
this chaos of confused elements appeared the feudal code, and exercised 
its authority. It began by establishing order and government in society. 
Its purposes were of a political, rather than an individual character; it 
sought to systematize and form the state, and we may hence expect that 
it did little for man as man. 

If we take as a specimen a single feudal family, this expectation will 
be amply justified. That family usually consisted of the baron, his wife 
and children, and these were all, They lived in a strong stone castle, 
situated in the central part of the estate; it was built in all the magnifi- 
eeace of military style, and adorned with the armorial ensigns of their 
ancestors. The ladies of this castle usually employed themselves in the 
lighter graces of the needle, &c., in simple amusements, or in accomplish- 
ing the mselves in the stately etique tte of the times. But the baron, the 
lord of the inheritance, when not abroad waging war with his equals, was 
mostly engaged in hunting in his forests, in ‘feasting his friends, or in 
studying se -hemes of honor, or aggrandizement, for himself and his family. 
Surrounding his residence, and in its immediate vieinity, were the houses 
of the vassals and the huts of the serfs, But-there.existed.no.tie of rela- 
tionship between him and them ;—they bore not. his name; they made iio 
claim t0 mterest or equality with him or his family. A separation which 
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threw both parties into such extremes, must have had its peculiar influ- 
ence upon each. ‘The baron and his family were commonly concerned 
with war when abroad; with the cultivation of domestic manners when 
at home. Hence, every tendency contributed to accomplish them in these 
pursuits and pleasures—to make these the objects of the most earnest 
efforts. But these ends were external. And when a family, from one 
generation to another, made these the only objects of its struggles and 
endeavors, but little leisure could exist, and less inclination could be 
found, for any more exalted labors. The refinement of such a family must 
have been the refinement of the surface, with no pretensions to anything 
that exalts the nature and ennobles the character of man. Cruelty in war, 
and corruption in private life, were tolerated by the laws of honor. While 
the heart learned no sympathy, the soul sought not to bind itself by bonds 
of lasting love unto the brotherhood of the human family. 

If we turn from the baronial family to the classes that surrounded its 
habitation, we find there, the artizans, the mechanics, and the agricultu- 
rists, of the middle ages. Yet all labor was mere menial service,—its 
pursuits were without honor—and they who followed them felt the degra- 
dation of their position. They longed ‘for the public parade, the chase, or 
the strife of arms—as by service there, i in holding the stirrup of their lord, 
or in bearing his ponderous weapons, they, too, might merit applause. 
The chief virtue allowed to exist among these classes, was that of 
legality to their liege lord. They approached his presence with profound 
reverence, heard his commands only with the desire to obey, and was 
happy, though at the cost of life,to do his will. Such was the practi- 
cal working of the purest and best principle that bound the two classes 
together. It was the same spirit which has been perpetuated to more 
modern times ;—the spirit that now binds the subject to the sovereign 
throughout the kingdoms of the old world, and secures the attachment in 
the hearts of stout Englishmen for Victoria and her numerous family. 
But in the feudal ages, this was a blind spirit; it led the masses with a 
strong hand, which nothing could shake. 

Such was the man of the middle ages. With him, the whole world of 
thought and principle revolved in a narrow circle. There was no progress. 
All things were stationary ; law and government, mind and morals, were 
regulated by the same fixed standards. It is only when we turn to society 
—to man.in his social state—that-we get a complete view of him while 
under the influences of the Feudal System. 

Chivalry arose in that society ; it took a prominence among the insti- 
tutions of the time, and become one of the leading features in social life ; 
and no sooner had it sprung up, than it spread itself rapidly over Europe. 
It was the embodiment of an ideal code of honor, morals and etiquette, 
which entered extensively into the practices of the times. It originated 
the order of knighthood, and made the profession of knighterrantry the end 
of all accomplished gallantry, the aim of all aspiring ambition, Chivalry 
itself had its origin among the fierce tribes of Germany ; it went forth 
with them, in all its spirit, into whatever lands they carried their con- 
quests or emigrations. Hence it early appeared in France and England, 
and an acquaintance with its laws and a practice of its duties were among 
the necessary accomplishments of every worthy gentleman. The charac- 
teristics of the order were, military valor, as shown in actual exploits; 
personal devotion, as a servant of servants to some worthy prince or peer; 
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and lastly, the offer of heart and hand to protect the honor, and defend the 
rights, of the fair sex. In these employments, the pupil of chivalry found 
a constant service ; and led by a romantic love for his profession, he was 
ready to contend for the first place in the assaults of war,—in the defence 
of sworn friends, or in all honorable labors to serve his favorite lady. 
Knighthood contemplated these ends ; and when it was administered, the 
condition was considered as solemnly set apart to these services. It was 
conferred on the field of battle, for valorous action,—on state festivals, « 
the occurrence of marriage in the royal family; and it seiituliih 
brotherhood, as all its members met together on the same level, from the 
king to the poorest knight. Thus prepared for fulfilling their vows, the 
kingdoms of Europe were overspread with wandering knights i in search of 
adve enture,—or seeking to defend the rights of the fe eble and the honor of 
the forsaken. These labors the order were pledged to perform ; they be- 
came with them the cardinal virtues of life—the highest and best of all 
exalted actions. Society hence assumed these characteristics ; a species 
of populs ar honor and gallantry became its basis,—and, together with the 
passion for military glory, they made up the general features of the social 
state. 

It was but natural that a life of so much ceremony and brilliancy of dis- 
play must have its public exhibitions, to perform its rites and win the 
popular applause. 

Tournaments were accordingly established. They were a species of 
mixed military and civic games, in which martial feats were achieved, and 
pledges of gallant prowess won. ‘These sports were held in the open 
field, and on their occurrence, the barons displayed their armor, and kings 
dazzled the sight of their subjects with the riches and splendor of their 
courts. The exercises consisted in the personal encounter of rival knights, 
who entered the arena on horseback, and rode to furious contest with 
blunted spears, and encased in coats of mail. The object of each was to 
foil or dismount his rival. Sometimes the combat was waged between 
opposing companies or troops,—and then the assault was often made at 
the peril of life or limb. At other times, the attack was made on foot,— 
and then with helmed heads and battle-axe in hand, the victor must over- 
throw and disarm his rival. But returning in triumph to his judges, no 
laurel-wreath was prepared for him; no warrior’s hand bestowed the 
badge. The lady whom he chose to honor, met him with smiles, and 
rewarded his valor with tinsel gifts; and these were the favors that had 
urged him on,—these had led him forth and strengthened his arm for the 
conflict. Tournaments thus became the great fe stivals of chiv: alry—thus 
they impressed its daring spirit upon the middle ages. 

3ut its noblest work was the emanc ipation of woman from the servile 
slavery that had hung over her past history. This was done by the trans- 
forming power whic h it exerted upon the character of the times. Thus 
chivalry struck away another link from the lingering chain of barbarism ; 
thus too, it gave an equality to the sexes, and balanced the social state 
anew. Woman appeared in a higher sphere. Whether in the camp or in 
the court—at the feast or in the field, she now had an influence over her 
companion ; and that day she acquired a power for good, that was hence- 
forth never latent and never lost. The rude fashions of society assumed 
a greater degree of refinement ; in public, the people were more civil,—and 
in private life, a higher state of morals came into immediate practice. Yet 
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chivalry was about to assume still another feature,—and under the guide of 
the Feudal System, it was soon to enter a broader field of labor. 

Religion thus far in the middle ages had reposed in ease and indolence. 
Allied to power, and manifesting itself at pleasure through the arm of 
state—it had hitherto found little occasion to exert its influence by direct 
appeals to the image, nature and sympathies of the masses. Now the 
time had come. The foot of the infidel Saracen trod in the steps of the 
prophets, —and the blood of believers crimsoned afresh the hill of Calvary. 
The rejigious enthusiasm of the age was aroused. The heart of all 
Christendom was moved. The Pope nodded his approval, and the voice 
of Peter the Hermit was heard through the kingdoms of Europe, preach- 
ing the first crusade to the Holy Land. Of stormy eloquence and fanatic 
zeal, he was the man for the time and the work. His message resounded 
from the hill-tops, and was repeated from the valleys ;—it found an echo 
in winds and waves,—until every heart burned with fire—and every soul 
was strung for action. Thus began the most remarkable series of wars 
recorded in all history. The w hole feudal territory,.from the centre to 
the circumference of its extent, was shaken by the commotion,—chivalry 
imparted its spirit—religion uttered its solemn sanctions—and soon a 
breathing stream of life began to set towards the rising sun, Godfrey of 
Bouillon. was the successful leader who first reared his banner over the 
city of David; of the same spirit and in the same company were Robert 
of Normandy, Hugh of Vermandois, Raymond of Toulouse, Bohemond 
of Tarentum ;—and with him rode Tancred, the noblest spirit of all 
Christian chivalry. But the cross of St. George and St. Louis triumphed 
for a brief time only. The next generation dawned on the success of 
Saladin, the Saracen. Then, Richard the lion-hearted of England, and 
Philip Augustus of France went forth to the rescue, with the battle-ery of 
“ God wills it,” upon their lips. Still, after two centuries of conflict, the 
tombs of the prophets and the sepulchre of the Saviour, remained in 
heathen hands, ‘The treasures of the west had been pr« digally poured out 
upon the east, and five millions of men slept amid the sands of Asia. 
Religion too, had learned a lesson of great truth; in the name of Him, 
who conquered only by love,—the kings of Christendom had hastily 
seized the sword, and they had perished by the sword. The contention, 
however, had enabled religion to shake itself from the dust of its past 
de gradation—it taught it, « to put not its trust in prine es ;” it well prepared 
the w way for that greater conflict, which was soon to set it free forever. 

But we begin here to pass the limits of the middle ages—we see before 
us the dawning light of modern history—the sequel of this subject. It 
only remains under feudalism, to show the remote remnants of civil 
liberty, that still struggled on through all the period of its power. We 
have seen already, the tendency the system had taken. In Fi rance, the 
feudal laws came to be looked upon as encroachments upon the rights of 
the sovereign ;—in England, as trespassing upon the privileges of the 
people—and the result was the same in both kingdoms. It ended in east- 
ing off those laws, and in bringing society into new combinations, and 
under new constitutions. As it left the aspect of affairs in France, it 
encourages as to lwok for little of liberty there; but in England, the 
prospect was far more promising. Hence, ever after the grant of the 
great charter by King John, we find a strictly limited monarchy in our own 
fatherland. The boldest of her statesmen and the meanest of her kings, 
VOL. XXVII.—NO, V. 6 
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may have risen at times against this settlement of the popular power ;— 
but when the contest was settled, it was ever upon this foundation, and 
the popular rights prevailed. The old Saxon heart was made of stern 
stuff; and if it allowed the right of kings to reign, it did not allow them 
the right to rule with oppression and injustice, without a successful resist- 
ance. ‘This firmness on the part of the people, broke up the old bounds 
of feudal power—it gave the people a knowledge of their own strength, 
and that was something they never lost. The new paths that were opened 
to arts, agriculture, and commerce, also added their aid to the attainment 
of these ends. The crusades had called for ships and for seamen,—the 
merchandise of the Mediterranean had brought in the wealth of the east, 
and the riches of Europe came gradually into the hands of merchantmen 
and voyagers. Wealth had changed hands,—and laws and customs, 
privileges and powers, must follow it. The middle class—the class of 
enterprise and industry, became its keepers,—and hence their rising conse- 
quence in the state, as with their sanction, the government was irresistible ; 
without them, it must fall by its own weight. Occupying this integral point 
in political affairs, we see the causes of that constant jealousy which they 
were accustomed to fall by for the safety of their civil rights. 

Froissart, the famous chronicler of the olden time, gives us a picture of 
this popuiar feeling, as it existed in the times of Edward Ill. A crazy 
priest, as he says, in the county of Kent, called John Ball, was accus- 
tomed to meet the people on their return from church, and say to them : 
“ My good friends, things cannot go on well in England until everything 
shall be in common; when there shall be neither lord nor vassal, and all 
distinctions leveled ; when the lords shall be no more masters than our- 
selves. How ill they have used us! and for what reason do they thus 
hold us in bondage? Are we not all descendants from the same parents, 
Adam and Eve? And what can they show, or what reasons give, why 
they should be any more masters than ourselves? except, perhaps, in 
making us labor and work for them tospend. They are clothed in velvets 
and rich stuffs, ornamented with ermine and other furs, while we are forced 
to wear poor cloth. They have wines, spices, and fine bread, when we 
have only rye and the refuse of the straw. They have handsome seats 
and manors, when we must brave the wind and rain in our labors in the 
field ; but it is from our labor that they have wherewith to support their 
pomp—we are called slaves, and if we do not perform our services, we 
are beaten, and we have not any sovereign to whom we can complain, or 
who will hear us and do us justice. Let us go to the king, who is young, 
and remonstrate with him on our servitude, telling him we must have it 
otherwise, or we shall find a remedy for it ourselves.” For these and the 
like speeches, he was much beloved by the people, and they were accus- 
tomed to say—* John Ball preaches such and such things, and he speaks 
truth.” 

These sentiments of the crazy priest, although so repulsive to the 
haughty heart of royalty, have since done their work in the world—they 
have formed the basis of every genuine reform in government down to 
the present day—they are the same sentiments which a subsequent age 
embodied in the broad principles of American liberty. Through dangers 
and defeats—through perils and persecutions, they have still held on their 
way. As we see them feebly struggling up from among the poor pea- 
santry of England on the one hand, on the other we behold the departing 
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footsteps of all feudal doctrines and divisions in society. The baron lost 
his military vassals, the king was compelled to leave legislation to his 
parliament. 

The last of the feudal forces in England, was the most gifted, the most 
glorious body of men that ever trod her soil. It was commanded by 
Fairfax ; it was graced by the presence ras honored by the talents, 
and adorned by the virtues, of the justly lamented John Hampden—it 
was finally led to victory and to empire by the world-renowned Oliver 
Cromwell, before whose genius and statesmanship the history of England’s 
past and present sovereigns is as the history of little children. 

But the commonwealth appeared before its time—it passed away with 
the life of its master-spirit—and the corrupt Charles and his court came, 
with the sad story of his father before him. ‘This puerile prince saw that 
his safety lay in an army of mercenaries, who had hands to fight, but not 
heads to think. At his command, the feudal forces of the Protector roll- 
ed back into the ranks of private life, and never more appeared in the 
wars of England. 

Simultanevusly with this event, finally fell the fabric of the feudal sys- 
tem throughout "Europe. The arms of chivalry were rusting from ne- 
glect—knighthood had lost its charm—the cavalier cast off his clothing of 
steel and became a man—and the minstrel could only sing legends of the past. 

Thus passed the period of the middle ages. At its close, the vices of 
feudalism died, or they lived only in a lingering death; its virtues can 
never die—they survive in those systems of a federative state which have 
been re-written in the constitutions of free governments, and are now so 
rapidly rolling round the world. So steals the stream of time away. 
Thus, in human affairs, as in quick nature, nothing effete and lifeless re- 
mains. The evil vanishes, and what element of good it contained enters 
into new forms and living combinations ; while the good is gathered into 
golden sheaves, and its precious seed shall be scattered again for a more 
abundant harvest. Thus, too, the Feudal System, like a mighty river, has 
mingled itself in the vast ocean of the past—its sounding surges have 
reached the present, and are still rolling on towards the unknown future. 
It is this linked connection of all ages—it is the fact that one age arises 
out of another in a series of ceaseless succession—that makes the past 
and its events precious unto us. 

May we so read its pages and ponder its lessons, as more clearly to 
apprehend our own destiny and duty ; and may the wisdom which it im- 
parts be shown in our actions and adorn the histor y of our lives, 





G. W. G. 
SKETCH FROM THE LIFE 
BY DUDLEY PERKINS, LL.D. 

Of all the miserable drudges living, And into every body’s business dipping ; 
There’s one who's called respec stable; butoh! Always in haste, at breakfast, dinner, supper, 
A mere machine—high-pressure, never low Swallowing as quick as he throws ‘copy’ out: 

Is he, who through his caster brain is sieving His right-hand is a pe rfect ‘item’ scupper, 

* News’ fora daily paper—copy-c lipping— Be it for ‘levee’ or a pint of stout— 
Romantic murders cutting down to facts— Of all the wretched souls existent, 


Chasing up strangers and their stranger acts, It is, good lord! an Epiror’s Assistant. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


THERE is a continued abundance of money in the market, with every prospect 
that the usual] course of business will produce the customary result,—viz., a 
growing abundance towards January. When the crops first begin to come 
down, money is in demand; but as the supplies reach market and find sale, the 
funds employed in its transfer revert to the great reservoirs, and seek other 
employments. When capital is in excess of the regular calls of business, 
speculation is usually generated ; but both here and in England money has for 
a length of time been abundant, without producing that customary result. What 
direction the next speculation fever may take, it is difficult to determine ; but 
some decided movement may be reasonably looked for during the ensuing winter 
and spring. 

The continued productiun of gold in California, and the receipt here, is 
gradually creating that superfluity of coin which must result in an increased 
export of the metals. The following table shows from the mint returns, the 
receipts and coinage of California gold: 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RECEIVED AND COINED AT PHILADELPHIA MINT. 








Receivec. Coined. 
ch Sith cin nade Geb beaiieiannn ts eee nt eacilaw sian abies * ic enneds wales $44,177 
1849 to September ...........-.. SOE a cae sbceusisonnsukcus s65sne Ge 

“ Pisa hae cece eet CO EO. cine ceewiew ancake’ veseos odes 3,740,810 
1850, lst quarter........<..c2-.. GOs cdauea ce dh RON Ge sees cc ee dv 4,048,465 
“ 62d ew dete dle aaa OO BO antin onikG ea bethcnn deals te wine 6,066,756 
“ July ae SR BOG MN PE cal or bs sonst eh odie tina Saeta shcov'e 
ao Bae: oa eae | Bes | Le ey ts 
- Sept. ne ethan svatheas > Dae wed os ce abs su600s' Bans Gees 
FOE 3) dan A MNNO SS win oe dubaadic ce kde CEUREN Vise oe sewiets 6,272,240 
TOME coke seus RIEU £ sods4 bec dcakuev awh shes i ceackacee $21,913,068 


With the amount received at New-Orleans, the total to the 30th of Septem- 
ber, is $31,000,000. The amoant which arrived in October, was larger than for 
September. It will be observed that from the first arrivals the increase has 
been progressive, and for the last quarter the amount is 35 per cent. of the whole 
sum. It is also the case that in the present year over $4,000,000 more has been 
received than has been coined, through the incapacity of the Philadelphia mint. 
This inconvenience will be monthly enhanced, to the great detriment of the 
general interests of the country. The import and export of specie at the port of 
New-York for the years ending September 30th, have been as follows : 


1847. 1848, 1849, 1850. 
TweCh i cs. aa' 20 $8.761,895........$978,944........ $3,290,026... .. .. $17,056,522 
Wapett.oscccuis. ss 994,096 ....... 12,921,685 ......... RU OR canes. nn ot 8,726,930 


This gives an excess for four years of some three millions imported as per 
custom-house returns, and about twenty-four millions per immigrants. The 
amount in New-Y ork city is as follows, as compared with former returns : 
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SPECIE IN NEW-YORK. 














June, 1849. March. June, 1850. Aug. 17. Oct. 7, 1850. 
In bank..... $9,586,308. ...$6,861,501.... $10,739,957 .... $9,250,000.... $10,082,000 
In treasury .. .1,086,581.... .4,541,899.....-2,689,147.... -.5,801,120......5,120,100 
Total oad. $10,672,889... .11,403,400..... 13,429,104.... .15,051,120..... 15,202,100 


A continual increase is here apparent, although the funds have oscillated 
between the banks and the treasury. Since March last the increase has been 
large in both places ; and as the season of large imports is over, when the duties 
will be less, and the payments of the government under the appropriation bills 
will be more, the quantity in bank will be swollen by receipts from the treasury 
as well as from California, and in face of falling exchanges. There is, there- 
fore, very little probability that these institutions will be deterred from keeping 
the line of discounts as high as possible, in order to maintain their dividends by 
extent of Joans in the face of declining rates of discount. This the Boston banks 
have succeeded in doing up to the present time, as seen in the following figures, 
which embrace the capital, dividends, and the rates of the latter for several years : 


BANK CAPITAL AND PROFITS, BOSTON AND NEW-YORK. 


Boston, Capital. Dividends. Per Cent. New-York, Capital, Diviiends. Per Ct. 

1845. ....$17,480.000....1,112,100....6 36...... $23,084,100....1,433,901...,.6 21 
1846......18,480,000.. ..1,196,000....6 57.......23,084,100....1,536,312....6 62 
Tees Geta < 18,180,000 .. ..1,281,300....7 00...... .23.084.600....1,572,158....7 09 
848..... .18,920,100.. ..1,428,350....7 55.......34,284,100.. ..1,883,971....8 10 
eOpkswnss 19,240,600... ..1,477,350....7 66.......24,457.890....1,982,998....8 10 
We iivns tas 90. 7 JODO 6603004006. iced CB incase 27,440,070... ..2,228,967....8 70 


In Boston, the Bank of Commerce capital, $750,000, being new, the dividends 
ure earned by $19,960,000 capital. In New-York, deducting new capital, gives 
$26,190,070, as the working capital, which has paid 7-8 per cent., an increase of 
40 per cent. over that of 1845. The higher rates of dividend have been sus- 
tained by the enlarged circle of discounts, and the number of new banks is con- 
stantly increasing, while the capitals of the old are being enlarged. 

The following returns give the leading features of the institutions for many 


quariers : 
BANKS OF NEW-YORK. 


Leans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
September 30, 1°48... ....$40,097,890.. ..$4,740,847 .. .. $5,726,891... $20,353,365 
December 31, 1848....-.... 41,031,247 .....5,850,424.... .5,783,498.. ...21,443,148 
February 9, 1849......... 3,521,441 ..... 4,523,775.... .5,360,399.. .. .29,9298,554 
June OD, S840 i. Scewnne 48,515,471.... .9.586.308.... .5,539,572 .... .27,227.134 
September 22, 1849....-..... 49,922,265 .... .8,022.946.....5,990,1N0..... 28,482,228 
December 29, 1849.........53,360,650.. .. .7,169,016.... .6,013,349.. .. .28,868,388 
March Gey SUES esccetcs 96,420,647 .. .. .6,.861,501.... .6,725,688.... .32,067,937 
June 29, 1850.........59,888,176.... 16,650,290.... .5,.918,786.....35,861,139 
September 28, 1850........-. 62,788,151.....9,956,846..... 6,692,063... ...37,010,382 


As well in Boston as in New-York, have the banking credits been extended ; 
and the western institutions, particularly those of Ohio, have respended to the 
movement. Boston, the emporium of the manufacturing district, since the re- 
duction of the “ beneficent tariff” and the formation of the ‘‘ destructive sub- 
treasury,’’ has increased its bank capital three and a quarter millions, and its 
bank profits sixty-seven per cent. !—that is to say, the capital averages seven 
and a half per cent. annual dividends against five per cent. in 1844—a most re- 
markable instance of decaying trade! ‘That the markets have hitherto retained 
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a healthy tone is to be ascribed in a great measure to the mutual modifications of 
restrictions on international trade, and the operation of the treasury plan of the 
government. Theimports and exports of the country have been very large ; but 
there is nothing in these movements Jike what Mr. Biddle used to call “ over-tra- 
ding”—a term meaningless and absurd when applied to a natural state of trade, but 
pregoant with fear to those who embarked largely in commerce under the old 
protective bank credit system—a system which interposed a wall against foreign 
importations, and then made a ladder of paper credits by which goods could be 
brought in, but no produce carried out in payment. A moderate importation, 
therefore, exceeded our means, and there was “ over-trading.’”’ The reduction of 
that legal wall and the removal of the bank-machine, permits as much produce to 
go out as pays for the goods coming in, and over-trading is impossible: the more 
goods there are sold, the more produce there is bought, and the more the pro- 
ducers thrive. The imports and exports at this port for the third quarter end- 
ing September 30th, for three years, are as follows : 


IMPORTS OF THE PORT OF NEW-YORK, QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH. 


Specie. Free Goods. Dry Goods. Other Dutiable Goods. Total. 
1848 ...$395,584.... $2,299,357...... $13,056,958...... $8,515,947...... $24,260,846 
Pa as Od hOR aah 6 oA Bete En acces 5 LOLs Ol cicces 14,604,996....... 31,766,762 
1850. .é7 431,738 .... .2,019,639...... -22,485,538...... EO TIOO0T oncace 47,047 312 


The greatest increase this year has been in dry goods, to the extent of 
$7,000,000 ; and this has been met by a corresponding increase in the exports 
of domestic produce, as follows : 


EXPORTS OF THE PORT OF NEW-YORK, QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH, 


Specie. Foreign Goods. Domestic Produce. Total, 
1G66 55e550 [$969,438 ........--- $1,189,858...... SURI Sets cee $8 262,646 
1848...... Bf ee le ee Ck. + ee ee 10,243,768 
dk cee RO Rade icc ce cc nkg hat Oseance. sun C.Farse ata + oe whaseved? OL. See 
IGP ec -2%s Bee sOesn cies vase PET Dit cages oon Meee cocastuccaeeteenee 


The increased sales of domestic produce are nearly equal to the increased 
importation of goods, being in fact but an extended market for agricultural labor. 
The specis movement is a complicated one. Gold has now become one of the 
most important of American productions; and we apprehend even the long- 
eared protectionists will not pretend to build up a “home market” for it, by 
prohibiting other countries from giving anything in exchange for it. A consider- 
able portior of that put down as imported is merely entered from Chagres, on 
its way from our own mines. It is not itself directly exported, but becomes man- 
ufactured into coin, and in that shape displaces foreign cvin and silver, which go 
to Europe. The specie export must, therefore, be considered a * domestic 
produce,’’ making the figure $9,798,614 in excess of last year. The re-export 
of foreign goods, being a carrying trade, is increasing under the operation of the 
warehouse system, giving our shipping more advantages over the foreign ones. 
Deducting the increased exports of foreign guods ($622,584) from the increased 
importation of foreign goods, we have $8,113,409 as the actual increase of goods 
to be paid for; and for this we have paid $9,789,614—showing a balance of 
$1,675,205 due this city on the quarter's business with foreign nations. Asa 
necessary consequence, exchanges are falling, as well as the interest on money. 

The market for American securities is also extending abroad, and a reliable cor- 
respondent, writing from Hamburg under date of October Ist, says : 


ey ee 


ee 
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“ The last accounts from the United States have had a most favorable influ- 
ence here, and large investments will no doubt be made in your securities, I 
see from the papers, that even a Princess of Prussia is selling off her European 
securities to invest in United States.” 

In further confirmation ef this, we learn that orders were received to purchase 
for foreign account, and considerable sales of United States sixes of 1867, were 
made at 1174. 

The sale of stocks abroad is by no means a matter of congratulation, inasmuch 
as that it is but a mode of borrowing for which labor must be taxed, particularly 
for the federal war-debts, which ought to be discharged, principal and interest, by 
a property tax. 

The great features of the European markets for raw produce, in connection 
with our own, indicate that the coming will be a most prosperous year for farm 
produce. Inthe United States, the crops of all descriptions of food are very 
abundant, with greater facilities of transportation than in former years; conse- 
quently, the ability exists to supply all descriptions, at the prices of the past 
year, and at the same time derive a greater profit. In Europe the crops are 
not good, and the supply of food for the people in the western nations has much 
diminished, and the prices of wheat in France and Holland will undoubtedly 
sell higher than last year. In Ireland, 160 reports from 90 districts results in 
the conviction that the wheat crops will yield 3-5 of an average only. Oats more 
than an average. The potatoe is suffering from disease to an extent that, while 
the breadth of land sown is double that of 1849, the yield of food will be no 
greater. In England, the wheat crop will be under average in quantity, but 
better in quality ; which is the case also in France. Odessa is the great rivai of 
the United States in the supply of wheat ; exported as follows : 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM ODESSA, IN CHETVERTS OF SIX BUSHELS. 











1846. 1847. 1848, 1849. 
To North of Europe...127.116...--..-.. 108 ASA cnidikin cc cS TT ice veel 36.042 
“ Great Britain....... SOR: Bs avis views TOR DiR ewan wes SOE a 00 cons 844:245 
“ Mediterranean ....1.733.630,....-.. 1.963.468...... 1 166.406. 526.8 834.451 
| ee 2.775.837 2.059.097 1.714.138 


The increased export to Great Britain arises from the removal of the duties 
which makes the market more reliable. 

All these circumstances conspire to enlarge the market for American produce 
at this year’s prices. The prospect is, therefore, good. ‘The cotton crop will 
probably be short, and the necessity which England has for it will raise the price 
to an extent which will make the aggregate money value more than compensate 
for the diminished quantity. The mills last year went from coarse to fine grains 
almost to the greatest possible extent, thus abandoning the manufacturer to the 
near factories of the Mississippi Valley. Another short yield will go far to con- 
firm the new location, and those mills in Old England and New England which 
close work under the circumstances, will never re-open. ‘Two short crop years 
will reverse the movement of coarse cloths, and New England as well as Old 
England may draw her supplies from west of the mouotains. The distress 
which many manufacturers undoubtedly feel, arises not from insufficient tariff, 
but from the transition of the seat of manufactures. ‘The superior position and 
capital of England have enabled her, with great difficulty, to retain the suprema 
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cy for 50 years. That time has now passed, and would long since have passed, 
but for the protective system. In this manufacture, as all others since the peace, 
an active international competition has been sustained, resulting in continued new 
inventions for advancing the quality and cheapening the price of cloths. England 
has worked cheaply, and finally thrown off the corn duties to work cheaper ; 
also the cotton duty, to reduce its price, and finally the navigation laws, further 
to diminish its cost. The point of these movements is, to reduce the cost of 
transportation of food for operatives, and raw materials for their use, in order that 
the raw material, labor, and profits of capital combined, may result in a cost for 
the cloth less than that of other nations. Nevertheless, she is remote from raw 
materials and from food; and some transportation, besides merchants’ profits, 
must be charged upon them. Now, it is obvious that, notwithstanding all the 
protective laws in creation, the seat of manufactures is gravitating towards that 
point where all the elements that enter into manufacturing exist naturally. That 
point is, the western valleys. Cotton, wool, flax, coal, iron, and food—every ar- 
ticle necessary for the production of the best goods at the cheapest rates—are 
there thrown together by the hand of Nature in boundless profusion. They are 
charged with no transportation or speculative profits, and the goods resulting from 
their combination are charged with transportation only in proportion to the dis- 
tance that the consumer resides from that centre. To that spot is manufactu- 
ring supremacy rapidly and irresistibly gravitating. The protective Jaws have 
been enabled to check it on its way, and to retain it for a moment in England 
and New England; but free markets for western produce are conferring capi- 
tal, which was all that was wanted to establish the system. By changing the 
present tariff, and destroying the market for farm produce, the West and South 
may be retarded in the accumulation of necessary capital, and thereby delay the 
establishment of manufactures in their midst, to the profit of New England ; but 
this cannot last. The transition is now, thanks to the election of 1844, rapid 
and irresistible. 


A GREAT FACT. 


[REDUCED TO THE SMALL COMPASS OF A SONNET.] 


BY DUDLEY PERKINS, LL.D. 


Half-past twelve, the other night, when lonely Quoth Herr to John, (one of them was German,) 
The wide world’s Broadway, stepping tomy bed, John’s name was Bull—the German's it was Her- 
The stars were in, and all the lamps out, only mann : 


Where oyster-stews and brandied stomachs wed : 
“Ha! meestere Pool, I've drank joost like a Mer™ 


Beneath a sign—the “ Unrcorn AnD Lron,” Your mess is goot, and had cigarsvon dozen! (man! 
Each steadied by the ’scutcheon—vup for sport, Herr Gott, you treats me like a cousin German !” 
Two wits clung, drunk, as ever you clapteye on, “And you treats me,” growl’d John, “just like a Ger 


Chuckful of oysters, hiccups, spleen and port. man cozen.”’ 









\ 
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Sxercues or Rerorms anp Rerormers, or Great Britain anp IneLayp; by Henry 

B. Stanton. Second Edition. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 

The children of men are marshalled into two conflicting hosts—the movement, and 
the conservative. A time has come which admits of no neutrality, when democratic 
philanthropy, all over the world, hasa right to proclaim, “he that is not with us is 
against us,” as the great founder of the movement party declared to his disciples 
eighteen centuries ago. The noble fraternity of American Democrats includes many 
names not unworthy of the cause in which they are enlisted, though it may sometimes 
seem as if the daily besetting sin of the masses of our political brethren were a want of 
faith in man’s high destinies, and bis capacity ultimately to fulfil them. To cure this 
weakness, and strengthen in their good work, the hands of disheartened friends of 
humanity, there are two infallible remedies, study of the history of progress hitherto 
accomplished and secured, and familiar acquaintance with the thorough deeds, fortunes 
and characters of the most devoted of the champions in the struggle for reform, both in 
their own and in other countries less favored than their own. To those who frame 
their course of life on sober calculation, embark in no wild crusades, and wish to know 
not the cost only, but the issue also of the projected enterprise before they peri! their 
standing in the good opinion of their fellow-men, which is the specific danger that appals 
most timid Christians in the path of duty ;—it is consoling and confirming to look back and 
see even greater evils than we now assail vanquished, and sepulchured beyond thought 
of a resurrection, greater obstacles overcome, greater changes wrought out than 
those whom the world calls sanguine enthusiasts, and short-sighted dwellers-in-the-pre- 
sent term crazy fanatics, have ever dreamed of. To those who are governed mainly by 
sympathy, who burn with emulation at the sight of achievements which they could not 
have conceived, unless the example had been set before them ; to those who, resolving 
on what is great and good, still rejoice, and are cheered to bolder advances by the com- 
panionship of worthy comrades in worthy undertakings, it is a boon beyond price, to 
open to them the gallery of the apostles, confessors and martyrs of the gospel of pro- 
gress and reform. It is this service which Mr. Stanton proposes, by presenting out- 
lines of those who speak the language of democracy with an English accent on the 
other side of the water; sketches of British reformers,—and how successfully his task 
has been performed, may be judged from the call for a second edition within a few 
months after the first was submitted to the public. 

He has drawn, with the hand of a master, most life-like pictures of the heroes of the 
controversies of our day, those whose labors have made the British Constitution of the 
year 1850 an altogether different Constitution from that of 1800, as different mayhap as it 
would at this day have been, if Bonaparte had landed from Boulogne, and expelled the 
Lords, before the bayonets of his grenadiers, from St. Stephen’s Chapel, to which the con 
tinental reaction would soon have restored them, as it did the mouldy emigrants to the 
Tuilleries. He shows us those who discussed, and settled, or are going on to settle by 
discussion, “ poor laws, pension Jaws, game laws, corn laws, free trade, mniversal educa- 
tion, unrestricted religious toleration, standing armies, floating navies, Irish repeal, East 
and West India emancipation, colonial independence, complete suffrage, the ballot, annual 
Parliaments, law reform, land reform, entails, primogeniture, the life-tenure of judges, 
an hereditary peerage, the House of Lords, the Bench of Bishops, the monarchy itself,” 
and all other things good or bad, or imagined to be good or bad, which are invoived in 
“the condition of England question.” All those who have not time to trace these men 
through files of newspapers reckoned by camel loads, and through ten thousand pam- 
phiets, and yet have a rational desire to know how the moral and political wurld turns 
round, and what manner of operatives labor at the crank, will find much pleasant read- 
ing quite germane to the matter, and make many valuable acquaintances whom they 
would not willingly forget in these interesting and judicious pages of Mr. Stanton, whom 
we heartily thank for the service he has done to the democracy of the world, and espe- 
cially of America, by this timely publication. 
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Jamaica 1n 1850: or, Tue Errects or 16 years or Freepom 1n a Stave Cotony. By 
John Bigelow. George P. Patnam. 


Mr. Bigelow has been frequently before our readers asa contributor to this Review: 
He is a gentleman of great attainments, and uprightness of purpose; But we are of 
opinion that his ultra free soil tendencies are calculated to impair his judgment upon the 
slave question, as connected with the condition and destinies of Jamaica. His work is, 
however, of great value and interest. It is written in the forcible and elegant style 
which have ever characterized the productions of his pen. We have deferred to the 
next number, our intention of examining the statements at length, as to what has occurred 
under what Mr. Bigelow calls 16! years of freedom. 


——— 


Inpta anpD THE Hinpoos: being a popular view of the Geography, History, Govern- 
ment, Manners, Customs, Literature, and Religion, of that ancient people; with an 
account of Christian Missions among them. By F. De W. Ward, late Missionary at 
Madras. Baker & Scribner, 134 Nassau-street. 


This work is a most interesting description of social life and manners among the 
150,000,000 British Indian slaves. The old story of the missionaries, that great results 
are about to take place in that benighted country, is reiterated by Mr. Ward; but we 
apprehend, after the practical experience of this country in the expenditure of enormous 
sums of money, very few persons have any faith in the Christianizing of any of the dark 
races. The whole mission system up to the present time is void of results, The narra- 
tive of the sojourn among the strange people of that remarkable country, which has 
been the E/ Dorado of commercial nations through so many centuries, and which has 
been the theatre of the bloody crimes by which England has enriched herself, is of 
great interest, It throws great light upon the manner of life in them, and gives glimpses 
of the dark and ferocious deeds of English agents, although the author is evidently dis- 
posed to palliate the slaughter of thousands, and the oppression of all, for the sake of the 
protection which missionaries enjoy. 


——— 


Tue Leatuer Stockins Tates; by J. Fennimore Cooper, Author’s Revised Edition. 
Tue Last or THe Monicans: A Narrative of 1757. Complete in one volume, re- 
vised and corrected; with a new Introduction, Notes, &c., by the author. George 
P, Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

This, probably the best, as it certainly was the most successful of the Leather Stocking 
Tales, has, perhaps, done more than any other of the author’s great romances to extend 
his fame over Christendom. Its pure originality took the reader by surprise, and its 
rare merits fixed the admiration which the novelty of the theatre of its action inspired. 
It has been naturalized in most of the languages of Europe, and although of course 
with some detriment to its text, is equally popular in all ; although a quarter of a century 
has nearly elapsed since we first read it, a re-perusal revives the vivid impressions it 
made upon our boyish fancy. Since the advent of Mr. Cooper, no sneering “ Scotch 
Reviewer” has ventured to ask, “who readsan American book?” The response of 
Christendom, if the question of the reviewer could be as extensively circulated as these 
American books, might give an unwelcome reply. The standard edition of these 
novels by Mr. Putnam, uniform with the works of Irving, is indispensable to every 
American library, and the number of them increases annually by thousands. 


——— 


Lessons rrom THE History or Mepicat Detusions; by Worthington Rooker, M. D. 
Baker & Scribner. 
This work is that which obtained the prize dissertation of the Rhode Island Medical 
Society. Itis of great interest, and is beautifully printed in the prolific press of Messrs. 
Baker & Scribner. 
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Latrer-Day Pamputrts. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. No. VII. Hupson’s Statue. 

No. VIII. Jesuitism. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. 

These pamphlets are to be regarded as prose satires upon what the author considers 
not so much the follies, as the great and grave sins of the age. These he treats in a 
style peculiarly his own, now with grotesque humor, anon with piercing sarcasm or 
withering contempt. The style and sentiments of these pamphlets have offended many, 
and given pain to some of Carlyle’s most sincere friends. And we think there are few 
even among his warmest admirers, who would hesitate to grant that his Life of Schiller, 
his articles upon Goethe, Jean Paul, Burns, and the “ characteristics,” possess merits to 
which most of his later works have much less ciaim, as well as a comparative freedom 
from faults and blemishes which have since, like noxious weeds and rubbish, deformed 
and concealed many a beauty and many a pearl. And the question often arises in our 
minds: ‘‘ What phasis will he next present, and what will be the final appearance of this 
wonderfully eccentric luminary?” Will he never leave the fathomless and troubled seaof 
politics and reforra, and return to the calmer works of higher literature? Will age, itself, 
bring no repose to his spirit? Is there no peace, no genuine satisfaction for him in 
this world? We would fain hope so; and, moreover, that he, with whom, as critic and 
reviewer, only Macauly of the writers of the present age can be mentioned in compari- 
son, (and we well know thet in originality, in depth of insight, in true sympathy and 
humor, there is no comparison,) may yet produce something of a permanent literary 
value which, rightly judged, shall not be found inferior to the splendid monument upon 
which the latter has had the good fortune to inscribe his name for all coming time. 

“ Hudson's Statue” is, perhaps, not inferior to its predecessors of this series, It isa 
satire, of the genuine Carlyle-ish stamp, upon the prevailing folly of worshipping the 
“ successful” schemer—successful in filling his own capacious pockets—not in nobly 
performing the task of a genuine hero. 

“* Jesuitism” the author defines as a persuasion. ‘‘ That to please the supreme Fountain 
of Truth your readiest method, now and then, is to persist in believing whut your whole 
soul found to be doubtful or incredible ;” which he thinks the characteristic of the pre- 
sent age throughout all Christendom. 

It is easy to perceive occasionally, by the tone of this pamphlet, that Carlyle is not 


’ 


entirely insensible to the storm of abuse he has awakened. The hide of the rhinoceros 
has been pricked a little, but not pierced by the sharp weapons of his assailants. 
Notwithstanding their faults of style, and exaggeration, we honestly think these pam- 
phlets will do any man good that can read them. Call them, if you will, sermons, by 
a rather over-zealous preacher ; his faults we shall hardly acquire, and he may possibly 
correct some of our own, 
tbat 


CurisTIANity Revivep In THE East: or, A NaRRATIVE OF THE WorK OF GoD AMOXG 
THE Armenians. By H.S. O. Dwight, of the American Board of Commissioners. 


This volume is of great interest, inasmuch as it contains much information in relation 
to the comparatively little known country of Armenia, its People, their Manners and 
Habits. Those interested in missionary operations, will find much in the statements in 
relation to conversions, to keep alive their hopes in that direction. 


a 


Tus Scatpet: A Journal of Health, adapted to Popular and Professional Reading, and 
the Exposure of Quackery. Edited by Edward H. Dixon, M.D. Published by the 
Editor. For sale by Berford & Co.,2 Astor-House; Charles H. Ring, corner of 
John-street and Broadway ; Mariner & Lockwood, corner of Grand-street and Broad- 
way; Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune Buildings. 


The present number completes the second year of this spirited and useful Quarterly. 
It shows no signs of decay, but is written throughout with a freshness of a first issue. 
Price, $3 per annum, or 25 cents per number. 
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Grauame: or, Yourn anp Mansnoop. A Romance. By the author of “ Talbot and 

Vernon.” Baker & Scribner. 

This is a story of considerable interest, embracing the leading military operations 
upon the American continent in the present century, including the battle of New- 
Orleans under the immortal Jackson, and the career of Bolivar. The author apologizes 
for deviating from the generally received opinion in relation to Bolivar’s merits, but 
“ pleads the truth in justification.” ‘The typographical appearance of the work is such 
as does justice to the well-known reputation of Messrs. Baker & Scribner, who are 
among the most enterprising and successful of our publishing houses. 


—_— 


Tue Retation or tHe American Scuortar to His Country, axp His Times. Being 
an Address delivered before the Associate Alumni of the University of Vermont. By 
Henry J. Raymond. Baker & Scribner, 

Mr. Raymond is well known to the reading world as an able writer and sound critic. 
Although very young, he has already acquired a position which opens to him a long 
and honorable position. Albeit, the political party to which be belongs is not famous 
for its justice or discrimination. 

ee 

Evementary Sxetcues or Morat Puitosorsy; delivered at the Royal Institution in 
the years 1804, 1805 and 1806. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. Harper 
Brothers. 

The world-wide fame of the late witty and sarcastic prebendary of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, is sufficient to attract attention to his heretofore unpublished works, although they 
may be those of his earlier years and fragmentary in their character. Like the ser 
mons published at the date of the delivery of these lectures, they are remarkable for 
an honest earnestness of s*yle and for good sense, rather than for originality. Although 
they are without that sparkling wit which distinguished the late miscellaneous writings 
of that celebrated author, they are highly instructive and entertaining. 


———— 


Spirit or 76 1x Ruope Istann: or, Sketches of the Efforts of the Governr:snt and 
People in the War of the Revolution; together with the Names of those who be- 
longed to Rhode Island Regiments in the Army, with Biographical Notices, Remiuis- 
cences, &c. By Benjamin Cowell. A. J. Wright, 3 Water-street, Boston. 

Mr. Cowell, it seems, has for a long time been engaged in the prosecution of claims 
growing outof the War of the Revolution, and the investigation of documents naturally 
brought to light a vast number of facts of great interest to the American, and of impor- 
tance to the history of the country. These reminiscences of the struggles, hardships 
and privations of our fathers in the cause of Independence, and in the formation of 
that glorious Union which we enjoy, are a severe rebuke to those infamous men, who, 
for purposes merely selfish, lay their sacrilegious hands upon the most noble political 
structure ever reared by man, and dare breathe the word disunion among the descend- 


ants of those heroic men. 
ee 


Biocrapuicat Essays. By Thomas De Quincey, author of “ Confessions of an English 

Opium Eater,” &c. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 

The publishers are producing in their peculiarly elegant style, a series of which the 
first volume contains the celebrated “‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” and “ Suspizia 
De Profundis.” The second contains Biographical Essays; and the third, shortly to ap- 
pear, the most interesting papers of Mr. De Quincey, from the English magazines. Mr. 
De Quincey is a son ofa London merchant. He is of great literary attainments, but was 
addicted to opium in a most incredible degree, but after a great effort conquered the habit. 
The memoirs he has written, particularly of Shakspeare and Pope, are some of the most 
admirable in the language. To these are added Charles Lamb, Goethe and Schiller, 
forming a most charming volume. 
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Durine the past six months, Mr. Taeoporne Aueustus Foster, connected 
with this Review, has made a tour of the Southern and Northern sections of 
the States, calling personally upon all the leading democrats of each locality. 
In every quarter he has, without exception, met with a warm-hearted and gen- 
erous response to the claims of this work upon the great Democratic Party, as 
the national exponent of those great principles for which it has ever contended. 
The confidence reposed in the course of the Review is expressed in the fol- 
lowing paper, signed by more than two thousand democrats, of all sections. 
We append a portion of the names in this number, to be continued in succes- 
sive numbers, with the additional names furnished by Mr. Foster, now on his 
Western trip. 


We, the undersigned, subscribers to the United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review, feel deeply interested in its success, anc recommend it to all our 
democratic friends. Its primary objects are to advoc ate and disseminate true 
Democracy, (such as was taught by Jefferson and Jackson,) and we feel confi- 
dent, that such being the character of the work, all true democrats will 
feel the same interest that we do in the promulgation of those principles, and 
will be found to contribute to its support and development. We feel a national 
pride as well as duty in liberally supporting the only organ of the National 
Democratic Party in this great republican country; and we are confident in 
assuring our frieads, that if they will do their duty, th: at the editor and pro- 
prietors will make this organ, both as a lite rary and political Magazine, equal, 
if uot superior, to any work publishe xd in this country or Europe. We would 
further add, that their general canvassing agent, Mr. Tnropore A. Foster, is 
now on his Southern and Western tour, and we earnestly recommend all good 
democrats to avail themselves of the present opportunity of enrolling their 
names on the books of the Democratic Review. 


TWO THOUSAND NAMES CONTINUED. 


Charles P. May, Monigomery, Ala. | John Steele, Mulberry, Ala: 
Joel Riggs, do. aot Campbell, Cahaba, Ala: 
8S. N. Brown, do. J. T. Jarnett, M. D., Vernon, Ala: 
B. K. Jones, M. D., do. Lewis Guthrie, Miller’s P. O., Mhio. 

J. Pickett, do. E. R. Phelps, Albany. N. Y. 
M. H. Wright, do. |J. W. MeAlpine, do. 

H. W. Laird, do William A. Furnold, Troy, 
M. Harwell, do. | T. Wells, Farmers’ Bank, do. 
Fort Hargrove, do. | James R. Fonda, do. 
W. T. Tranum, do, Nathan Taylor, do. 
E. J. Donnell, do. George R. Davis, do. 
J. P. Sappold, do. John C. Mather, do. 
D. B. Graham, do. R. D. McDonald, do 
senjamin T. Hassell, do. |D. K. Neal, do. 
A. B. McWhorter, do. Augustus Viele, West Troy, 
George Cowles, do. | James Roy, do. 

J. Belser, do. |J C. Bedell, do. 
John McGar, Tuskegee, Ala.| M. D. Taylor, do. 
James Verney, Columbus, Geo.| H. Breslin, do. 
Percy Walker, Mobile, Ala. | James Brady, do. 

B. Bryken, do. | Daniel C. Stewart, do. 
Samuel B. Horne, do. Edward Learned, Jr. do. 
J; Ely, do: | Edward Learned, do 
Watkins & George, do. | Charles G. Learned, do, 
John T. Taylor, do. | W. B. Corey, Lansingburgh, 
Henry B. Holcomb, do. | John Money, do. 
T. J. Butler, do. | John Conaughty, Waterford, 


John A; Winston, Gainesville, Ala;|G. W. Kirkland, do. 
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Walters W. Whipple, Troy, N. Y.\J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
W. H. Hollister, Cohoes, H. T. Utley, do. 
8S A. Beacher, do. John Striker, do. 
Crawford & Phelps, do, N. H. Leflingwell, do. 
William Osterhout, do, eer Chapman, Saratoga Springs, 
A. F. Patch & J. B. Whitlock, do. iW. J. Skinner, Little Falls, 
Rodney E. Pike, West Troy, IC. Priest, de. 
Hitchcock & Learned, do. Isaac Small, do. 
Abram Whitlock, Troy, | H. Link, do. 
Archibald Bull, do. le harles Gray, do. 
R A. Lottridge, do, James C. Ladue, Detroit, Mich. 
John 8. Ide, do. \J. A. Rasbach, Herkimer, N. Y. 
C. 8. Houghton, Lansingburgh, | He rkimer Democrat, do. 
Jobn Cramer, Waterford, E. A. Munson, do. 
W. A. Beach, Saratoga Springs, | William Smith, do. 
A. D. Marvin, do. |R. M. Gray, do. 
George Young, Jr. do. |W. W. Woodworth, Mohawk, 
John Willard, do. 8. L. Avery, Salina, 
D. 8. Shepherd, New- York City.| M. E. Lynch, do. 
Hon. Lincoln Clark, Dubuque, Iowa.|M. W. Bennett, do. 
A. H. & D. Platt, do. John Wilkinson, Syracuse, 
Dr. H. Alden, Leroy, Ohio.| James Manning, do. 
Charles P. Snedeker, Haverstraw, N. Y.| F. Wellington, do. 
James Hill, do. | John H. Housman, do. 
Charles Smith, do. « Jonkling & Smith, New-York City. 
Thomas Doyle, do. E. T. Robinson, Vernon, Ala. 
D. Kennedy, do. Sohn W. Bridges, Camden, 
David Mackay, do. James Corning, Mobile, 
Peter Riley, do. F. A. Leslie, do. 
A. B. Conger, do. ioe 8. Geyer, do. 
A. Debaum, Clarkstown, | Alexander Auld, do. 
E. E. Conckling, New-York City.| James G. Ingraham, do. 
E. B. Clayton, do. H. O. Brewer, do. 
W. A. Brown, Defiance, Ohio.| John Stephenson, do. 
P. A. Browne, Philadelphia, Pa | Jolin Reid, Jr. do. 
Abijah Enos, Schenectady, N. Y.| 1. C. Du Bose, ao. 
Edward Rosa. do. |Isaac Bryan, do. 
J. H. Boyd, do. L. T. Woodruff, do. 
W. B. Walton, do. _ M. Dabney, do. 
G. G. Maxon, do, J. March, do. 
Stephen Yates, do. ir ountain & Dent, do. 
G. Harnley, Albany, | Jacob Magee do. 
J. O. Sales, do. |. Jacob Reese, do. 
Horatio Seymour, Utica, iE. L. Fleet do. 
J. B. Garvin, do. IE. Anstill, de. 
J. H. Read, do. | George F. Borne, do. 
7. F. Bowman, do. | James Sands, do. 
H. Denio, do. W. C. Dickinson, do. 
N. C. White, do. Charles Cullum, do. 
J. Watson Williams, do. John W. Hutchinson, do. 
Aaron Hackley, do. IJ. B. Todd, do. 
J. H. Hubard, do. | Paal Chandron, do. 
E. 8. Barnum, do. Thomas McGraw, do. 
John F. Kitule, do. John G. Davis, do. 
John J. Francis, do. George W. Cullum, do. 
J. N. Meacham, ' do. J, C. Mott, M. D. do. 
David Wager, do. E. H. Kelly, M. D. do. 
C. E. Barnard, - do. H. Chamberlain, do. 
M. M. Mitchell, do. J.C. Smith, do. 
Luther Leland, do, |Isaac Bell, Jr. do. 
William Clark, do. | William Boyles, do. 
A. W. Latare, do. James Martin, do. 
C. C. Comstock, j Rome J. W. Leserve, , do. 
G. R. ‘Thomas, do. W. A. Smith, do. 
G. W. Bissell. do, Aaron C. Chesbrough, do. 





H. G. Humphries, 
Richard Sheridan, 
Isaac D, Spear, 
Jewett & Robinson, 
Danie! Chandler, 
J. Seawell, 

E. B. Gale, 

J. A, Campbell, 

E. R. Carlisle, 
Joseph E. Orth, 
Charles Secor, 

H. H. Tarver, 
Theo. A. Starke, 
John Slidle, 
Elmore King, 
Samuel Lock, 

H. ©. Vantagen, 
R. Stackhouse, 
Lucius Y. Lusk, 
Joseph Moss, 

F. F. Folger, 

A. Flask, 

James McPherson, 
E£. Wood Perry, 
Richard Valentine, 
A. Il. May, 
Joseph H. Moore, 
H. J. Buer, 

James R. Conway, 
Francis A. Boyle, 
James H. Caldwell, 
J. G. Boyce, 

E. H. Hicks, 

L. Saunders, 

B. Pendleton, 

W. K. Henry, 

G. W. Turner, 
Robert Stewart, 
William E. Hall, 
Ww. H. Fox, 

T. A. Doniphan, 
Richard Ellis, 
Gov. J. A. Quitman, 
T. W. Swain, 
Robert Joselyn, 
George Boddie, 
Robert Shotwell, 
William 8. Langley, 
Edward Pickett, 
B. Whitehead, 
Samuel M. Bartlett, 
G. N. Church, 

T. B. Wheeler, 
Benjamin Tappan, 
Shepherd Brown, 
C. J. Searles, 

E. H. Taylor, 

J. Roach, 

William Potterfield, 
James Cathell, 

D. O. Williams, 

J. Bell, 

W.S. Carroll, 
Samuel Walker, 
Leroy Simms, 


Ourselves. 


Mobile, Ala. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Greensboro’, 
Mount Carmel, Ills. 
New-York City. 
Tarversville, Geo. 
New- Orleans, La. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Rodney, Miss. 

Natchez, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jackson, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Savannah, Geo. 
Quincy, Ills. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Clinton, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, T'enn. 

do. 
Holy Springs, Miss. 


|O. H. Side, 
J. F. McKinney, 
F. Titus, 
John Wm. Lumpkin, 
T. J. Turley, 
R. H. Byrn, 
A. P. Miller, 
F. N. Haralson, 
Oliver H. Perry, 
Joseph Genois, 
J.8. Whitaker, 
| William Monaghan, 
William H. Poole, 
Abel Dregfous, 
Walter M. Robinson, 
F. H. Masterson, 
iS, W. Oakey, 
R H. Sterling, 
A. B. James, 
Newton Richards, 
Thomas J. Beck, 
John C. Stewart, 
George Dirmeyer, 
| Thomas Grace, 
James Dunn, 
Charles J. Leeds, 
| Archibald Mitchell, 
T. A. Johnson, 
(Edward Grinnell, 
Joseph Lynch, 
lJohn Armstrong, 
|M. Aspill, 
James McIntosh, 
|John C. Pooley, 
Walter Turnbull, 
| A, Pricur, 
| Edward Durrive, 
|O. H. Polk, 
|Samuel Jamison, 
|Charles Pride, 
| John Clark, 
Robert Moores, 
| L. E. Hooper, 
| Eugene Lassen, 
|J. M. Kennedy, 
1M. F. Bowzano, 
|J. C. Shannon, 
Frederick Wing, 
|W. W. Payton, 
| Peter Marcye, 
| Jonas Baldwin, 
| Richard Sutler, 
| James Hickman, 
{Samuel H. Toney, 
ene. A. Bass, 
W. Randolph, 
|T. M. Hooper, 
Hugh Grant, 
|J. H. Doherty, 
Augt. W. Jordan, 
Clement Brown, 
{Pierre Durvernaez, 
| John C. Huey, 
Chester Bisber, 
A. Duplantine, 
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Memphis, Tenn. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jackson, Miss. 
Boonville, Mo. 

New-Orleans, La. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 

Lafayette, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Baton Rouge 
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George 8. Lacy, 
William Hubbs, 
John Garvin, 

J, Lasguire, 

J.J. Burke, 

B. T. Tisdale, 

M. B. Wolfe, 
Judge Richardson, 
E, Fremont, 

E. Woodroff, 
William M. Hall, 
Genl. G. J. Pillow, 
William H. Polk, 
Wm. Overton, 
John Poindexter, 
A. O. P. Nicholson, 
J. Irwin, M. D. 
Franklin McGarock, 
N.C. Miller, 

B. Gordon, 

J. E. R. Ray, 

D. B. Grier, 

T. H. Bradley, 

D. R. Ghooch, 

J. D. Green, 

8. R. Anderson, 


Wn. B. Shephard & Co: 


A. W. Johnson, 
Johnson & Weaver, 
J. H. Buddeke, 

8. P. Cheatham, 
John W. Walker, 
Thomas Gilbert, 
Alfred Ball, 


Willoughby Williams, 


E. W. Hickman, 
Josoph A. 8. Acklen, 
Eli Odom, 


Mut. Prot. Ins. Company, 


E. Polk, 

John J. Pettes, 

J W. Matthews, 
C. P. Smith, 
Langdon Cheves, 
William Da Rose, 
J. H. Haminond, 
George 8. Walden, 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick, 
Nicholas Davis, 
Buck Lanier, 
Joseph Phillips, 
H. W. Pickens, 

T. Jones Stewart, 
Dr. A. F. Hazine, 
Maj. [rwin L. Miller, 
John W. Felter, 
John J. Suffern, 

B. J. Allison, 
Samuel Knapp, 

J. Conkling, 

John Stevens, 
Wm. W. Powell, 
Wm. 8. Norment, 
Geo. W. Whitney, 
B. Butts, 








Rockland Lake, 


Baton pg La. 
0. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Lake Providence. 
Lafayette, La. 
Carlton, 
Bedford, Pa. 
Columbia, Tenn. 
do. 


Little Grove. Montg’y Co. 


Clarksville, Tenn. 
Nashville, 
do. 
do, 
Millersburg. 
Williamsport. 
Dresden. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Marion, * 
Nolensville. Tenn. 
Carolina, 
Nashville, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
Gallatin, 
Nashville. 
Bolivar, 
Wahalak, Miss. 
Salem, 
Woodville, 
Savannah, Geo. | 
Pineville, S. C.| 
Silverton, 
Centre, Ala. 
Wetumpka, 
Shelford, 
Nashville, Tenn 
Murfreesboro’, 
Edefield, S.C. | 
Woodville, Miss. | 
Salem, [iis.| 
Mt. Andrew, Ala.| 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 
do; 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Keytesville, Mo.| 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ourselves. 


|S. E, Adams, 

| Bliss & Hammond, 
Dr. Joseph De Wolfe, 
| Thomas Blackburn, 
lo. S. Rawson, 
George Miller, 
Kellenberger & Shepley, 
|R. 8S. McEwen, 

\J. 8. Kelly, 

| Neal Powers, 
Angus McDonald, 
E. V. Dean, 

D. G. Coates, 

W, F. Evans, 

J. W. Staughan, 

T. J. Sanderlin, 
James Cantwell, 
Mrs. E. P. Grymes, 
L. 8. Trimble, 

| Peter Carr, 

| Charles 8. Haven, 


| John McCrum, 


John S. Watson, 
H. A. Garland, 

& M. Runyen, 
Louis T. Labeaum, 
Philip Tippitt, 
John Howe, 

T. B. Hudson, 
Thomas C. Reynolds, 
Alexander Hallum, 
J.P. Seymour, 
Charles W. Hicks, 
R, J. Howard, 





|H. A. Clover, 


Trusten Polk, 

D. H. Armstrong, 
James M. Hughes, 
T. W. Good, 
George MeGuire, 
James H. Coun, 
James J. Purdy, 
T. M. Hoyt, 
James Guthrie, 
W.S. Pilcher, 


| P. 8. Loughborough, 


'John W. Tyler, 


Charles Basham, Jr. 
Reading Association, 
J. H. P. Frost, M. D. 
Mrs. Alpheus Bigelow, 
T. R. Dew, 
Elbridge Gerry, 
Clark Andrews, 
Abraham Moore, 
John Anderson, 
James English, 
W. 5S. V. Prentiss, 
Emanuel Giesy, 
J. R. Grogham, 
H. J. Jewett, 
J.J. Maginnis, 

L. Case, 

H. M. Ware, 





Berea, O.| 
Cleveland, | 





K. Winne, 








Cleveland, Ohio. 


Akron, 
Ravenna, 
Massillon, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Wooster, 

do. 

do. 

do, 

Canton, 

do. 

Mansfield, 

do. 
Paducah, Ky. 


do. 


Prairieville, Mo. 


St. Louis, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 

do, 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 
Louisville, Ky. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Madison, Wis. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Weston, Mass. 
Newtown, Va. 


Waterford, Maine. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New-York City. 


do. 
do. 


Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


Lancaste rT, 


Logan, 


Zanesville, 


Somerset, 
Newark, 
Columbus, 
do. 
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